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CHAPTER VII.—continvep. 

Exvre had approached the verge of the steep 
descent, when suddenly the lond rushing of the 
wind warned her to go back. Almostin the same 
breath the rain commenced falling in large, heavy 
drops. It increased in violence, and soon it 
descended in copious streams, which at times 
blending together, there appeared to be one un- 
broken sheet of water. When obedient to the 
warning voice of the wind, she retreated from the 
verge of the cliff, she instinctively sought the 
shelter ofa large, overhanging rock. This, while 
it partially screened her from the rain, broke the 
force of the wind which had now risen to a hur- 
ricane, as was attested by the hurtling of various 
missiles through the air, and the crash of forest 
trees. Loud peals of thunder were from time to 
time heard above the roar of the tempest, which 
were almost simultaneous with the lightning, that 
in glittering chains fell from heaven. 

Valmont had well nigh been taken from his 
feet, while hastening to follow Elvie’s example. 
He succeeded, however, in reaching the shelter- 
ing rock, and crouched down at her side. Neith- 
er of them spoke, though the white lips and 
quaking form of Valmont showed how much 
greater was his terror than that of the young girl 
kneeling near him. 

Fifteen minutes which had seemed honrs, and 
the fury of the storm was spent. The clouds, 
borne swiftly onward by the rushing wind, had 
already settled down like a pall over the castern 
sky, leaving behind them dark fragments, which 
hurrying wildly along, might have been compar- 
ed tothe broken ranks of a routed army. 

Elvie was the first to rise. A few drops of 
rain still fell from the scattered clouds, which 
were turned to gold by the slant beams of the 
sun, that had suddenly burst forth in unobscured 
spiendor. Her first care was to hasten to the 
brow of the cliff. It was as she had feared. The 
stream, which less than a half hour before, went 
singing and sparkling down its side, and then 
Rowed so playfally at its base, was now swollen 
to an impetuous torrent. She saw that it would 
be impossible for her to cross it, for even if the 
trunk of the pine were not washed away, it was 
buried deep beneath the foaming waters. Her 
heart sunk within her. 

“ You see that you cannot venture,” said Val- 
mont, in a soft voice, who had stolen to her side 
unperceived. 

As he spoke, he stooped down and looked up 
into her eyes. She recoiled a little, yet was self- 
possessed, for to her there was no fascination in 
the look, whose power, more than once, he had 
tested andfound supreme. Beneath the softness 
blended with admiration which he meant it should 
express, she saw lurking a cold, evil glitter that 
made her shudder. He, too, was conscious of 
an uneasy sensation, which was new to him, and 
for which he could not account. He almost 
cowered before her, without beiag aware that it 
was the majesty of innocence, before which he 
bowed. 

“ You see that you cannot venture,” he repeat- 
ed, rousing himself from what appeared to him 
the strange influence which oppressed him. 

She did not speak, but he saw her answer in 





the look of pain which passed over her counte- 
He rose in his own estimation, even at 
this recognition of his influence. 

“After all,” said he, with a light laugh, “it 
can be of no great consequence, ifwe do have to 
spend a few hours here together. By a little 
effort of the imagination, we may regard it as 
an Eden, and I’m sure, nothing can be easier 
than for me to fancy you my Eve.” 

“It may be harder for you to do so, when I 
tell you, that I ean fancy no such thing.” 

“Yet the time may come when you may.” 

“ Never.” 

‘Be not too positive. You think now, that it 
would be more of s paradise to you were Her- 
bert Beverly here instead of me. You think 
right. It would be, for owing to his being better 
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can understand you. He never will. The mind 
to which yours can respond—with which it can 
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As she spoke she bent a little forward, care- 
fully measuring the distance with her eye, and 
then with a bound, graceful and buoyant as the 
motion of a bird, she gained the smooth, flat 
surface of the rock. She felt safe then, though 
the waters formed a whirlpool around her, and 
threw foam-wreaths upon the skirts of her gar- 
ments. 

Valmont had made no attempt to follow her. 
He could not swim, and he could see from 
where he stood, that the depth and strength of 
the current precluded all chance of fording it in 
safety. ‘Till Elvie had found firm footing on the 
rock, his attention had been concentrated on her. 
For once in his life, he had lost sight of himself. 
Rooted to the spot where she had left him, he 
had watched her descent with emotions of ming- 
led admiration and fear. Once an icy thrill per- 
vaded every nerve, for even the jar occasioned 
by the light, quick pressure of her foot, loosened 
the remaining hold retained on the crumbling 





ave full communion, must be of a different 
stamp.” 

“T will not attempt to point out the fallacy of 
what you say—this is neither the time nor the 
place todo so. It is enough for me to know 
that Herbert Beverly is good, noble-hearted, 
and true to himself, which will always insure his 
being true to others.” 

“You will find reason to alter your opinion of 
him before a twelvemonth. Thus far, ever since 
he has been allowed to eat his meals without a 
pinafore, he has been a mere book-worm. He is 
naturally ardent and impetuous, and when he 
goes abroad into the world he will yield to its 
temptations.” 

“ You cannot persuade me to distrust him.” 

“ Poor child, I pity you.” 

“Why should you? I don’t ask your pity.” 

“T pity you, because it is a bitter lesson that 
we learn, when we find ourselves deceived by 
those we have trusted. But enough of this. 
You will prove the truth of whatI say all in 
good time. Youlook angryand indignant. To 
admit the truth of what I have said, would, to 
your mind, be a grievous wrong to Mr. Herbert 
Beverly. To confess the, truth, I like to see a 
hand woman maintain her side of the ques- 
tion with spirit. It gives such play to her fea- 
tures—such brilliancy to her eyes, such a charm- 
ing bloom to her cheeks, and such piquancy to 
her face, form and every motion. Had we per- 
fectly agreed in our opinion about this young 
man, I should not have had so early an oppor- 
tunity to know how transcendently beautiful and 
bewitching you are—should hardly have been in- 
spired with courage to steal a kiss.” 

As ke spoke, he reached out his arm to draw 
her towards him, but quick as lightning, her 
countenance expressive of scorn and abhorrence, 
she darted over the sharp brow of the cliff and 
thus eluded his grasp. 

“* Stop, if you value your life,” said he, calling 
after her. ‘Don’t you see that many of those 
rocks which afforded a firm footing before the 
rain, are now undermined, and that even your 
weight, slight as it is, will loosen their hoid ?” 

Elvie knew that what he said was in a mea- 
sure true, but her eye, from having so often 
measured the precipitous height, was quicker 
than his to take in the remaining facilities, as 
wellas the additional dangers of the descent. 
She moreover, knew, that at the foot there was a 
large block of granite, presenting an even sur- 
face of several feet. This was the point she aim- 
ed to reach; for though nearly overwhelmed by 
the waters, which heaving, whirling and breaking 
against it, chafed themselves into foam, she pre- 
ferred trusting herself uponit, even were it for the 
whole night, rather than to remain with Val- 
mont. There was, even, a certain kind of pleas- 
ure in the thought of standing amid the whirl of 
waters, with night around and the starry sky 
above. The pride, indignation and self-respect, 
which had been brought into action by the ful- 
some flattery of Valmont, beneath which she im- 
agined she detected a covert sneer, gave firmness 
to her nerves, and she went on steadily, and 
without shrinking, ever planting her feet, as if 
by intuition where the soil still remained sound. 
When she reached the foot she paused in dismay. 
Between where she stood and the rock was worn 
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a channel, deep enough to overwhelm her, through 
. It was 
narrow, yet not sufficiently so, as toenable her to 
step across. The place where she stood was a 
mere point, and threatened every moment to give 
way. She must either attempt to retrace her 





| steps, or make an effort to reach the rock. She 


looked round for a broken limb of a tree—for 
anything, however frail, to throw across the chasm. 

here was nothing within sight, except what was 
far beyond her reach. The time for hesitation 


wes past. The ground was giving way beneath 


| her feet. 


looking, and better educated than any young | 
tarily murmured, while a more vivid crimson 


man of your acquaintance, you believe there are 
none superior to him. This is all a delusion. 
He is unworthy of you. He neither does nor 


“T think I can reach the rock,” she involun- 


flushed her cheeks, and her eyes grew almost fear- 
fally brilliant. 





earth by a large rock, whose weight would have 
instantly crushed her, and which missed her by 
less than a hand’s breadth, and sent it rushing 
impetuously down to bury itself in the wild and 
troubled stream. But when he saw her feet 
firmly planted on the rock, he felt angry at hav- 
ing allowed himself to be so much moved. 

His next feeling was one of humiliation, for 
he was that his age was not equal 
to attempting the performance of what she so 
successfully accomplished. This was but nat- 
ural, for there are few of his sex who would care 
to be outdone in point of physical courage by a 
delicate girl of eighteen. 

While his mind was thus agitated, Elvie for a 
few moments was lost to all, save the beauty, 
the glory, and the strange contrasts presented by 
the scene. While around her was the roar of 
angry waters, the western heaven, whose aspect 
was late so dark and ominous, glowed with a 
serene and golden effulgence, and balmy airs 
fanned her brow. Itis true that in the eastern 
sky still rested a cloud, but its darkness only 
made the rainbow which spanned its bosom ap- 
pear the more resplendent. As she beheld it, 
like a beautiful spirit throwing a glory over the 
gloom, her thoughts reverted to Herbert, and 
she accepted it, as an auspicious omen. 





But her thoughts could not long be diverted 
from her unpleasant if not perilous situation. 
When she left home, she did not expect to be 
absent more than an hour, and had no thought 
of ascending the cliff. She told her mother that 
she was going to the woods to gather mosses 
and wild-flowers, and if search was made for her 
in its winding and intricate paths, so much time 
would be consumed, that night would probably 
overtake those in pursuit of her. 

Valmont, meanwhile, had not moved an inch. 
He had not decided what he had best attempt to 
do. He was, as yet, too busily engaged in nurs- 
ing his wrath against Elvie, for now that she 
was, for the moment safe, he recollected the look 
of scorn and abhorrence which she cast upon him, 
and it stung him to the quick. All at once, he 
remembered the volume of songs he had taken 
from her hand, and which, when the fury of the 
tempest so suddenly broke upon him, he put into 
his pocket. He now took it thence, and as he 
opened it, he caught a glance of something writ- 
ten on one of the blank leaves. He quickly 
turned to it, and saw the names of Herbert Bever- 
ly and Elvie Hunsdon, as already alluded to. 

“It is Beverly’s gift, it seems,’’ he said to him- 
self. ‘ Lucxy that it has fallen in my way. If 
I’m not mistaken, I shall be able to make it 
serve me a good turn before l’m many weeks 
older.” 

He returned it to his pocket, and then his 
thoughts dwelt more earnestly than they had, 
heretofore, as respected the possibility of his 
escaping from his present elevated situation. 
The weather, as yet, continued to be mild and 
bland as in June, it being, as is well-known, no 
unusual freak in New England, for autumn fo 
put on summer airs. He could therefore pass 
the night without much discomfort, physically 
speaking, but he had a horror of out-door soli- 
tude and silence in the nighttime. 
there was something oppressive in it. 


To him, 
He pre- 
He thought of 
the alcove, and looking round to see ‘what kind 
of a shelter it would afford him, he found that it 
had been overthrown by the wind and nearly 
torn to pieces. The rock which had protected 
him and Elvie from the wind and rain, would 
screen him from the dew, and if compelled to re- 
main where he was, it afforded the best refuge he 
could hope for. The prospect was not peculiarly 
pleasing to him, and after some hesitation, he 


ferred being within four walls. 


made up his mind to speak to Elvie. 

“Is there no way of escape from this infernal 
place,’”’ said he, “except at the risk one’s neck, 
or of being drowned?’ but before she had time 
to answer, he saw a boy crossing a distant field. 

He called to him, though the boy was so far 
off, that it was with some difficulty that he made 








himself heard. 
promptly turned aside from the course he was 
pursuing, and was soon so near that he could 
hear what Valmont had to say. 

“Can you tell me, my boy,” 
can get down from here ?”’ 

“Well,” replied the boy, “you can get down 
easy enough the other side, only the bushes and 
briers will tear your clothes, if you don’t lock out 
pretty sharp.” 

“But doesn’t the water come up the other side 
the same that it does here?” 

“Why yes, I suppose it’s all overflowed now ; 
it commonly is after such a smart shower, though 
in a general way, there’s a place a rod or so, 
that isn’t so deep but that a man can wade 
through.” 

“Tn what direction must I go to find it?” 

“Well, if you start to go down by that large 
tree on the opposite side, I guess if you keep a 
straight course, you'll come pretty near hit- 
ting it.” 

It was not till Valmont turned to go towards 
the tree he had indicated, that the boy, whose 
name was Joseph Brooks, appeared as if he had 
seen Elvie. He then said : 

“Why, Elvie Hunsdon, how came you on 
that rock ?”” 

She could not exactly explain to him why she 
had left the cliff for a situation so much less 
comfortable, but merely said that she thought 
she would venture down. 

“It appears to me,” said he, “that if the gen- 
tleman that spoke to me, had had a heart as 
stout as a partridge’s he wouldn’t stood up there, 
and seen you gone down that steep, ugly place, 
without offering tohelp you. But it wont do for 
me to waste my time in talking. 1 must goand 
find somebody to help get you this side of the 
water.” 

“You passed our house—did you see my 
father or mother, as you came along ?” 

“T saw your mother. She thinks you’re at 
the minister’s, and asked me to call and see. 
Keep up good courage. I'll be back in a little 
while, with enough help with me to get you off 
of that rock somehow. I suppose ’twill seem 
lonely staying here, now Mr. Valmont is gone ?” 

“No it wont.” 

“T shouldn’t think that she would care much 
for his company,” he said to himself, as he turn- 
ed to go away. “I guess Herbert Beverly 
wouldn’t have been so mean, as to stand there 
without offering to help her down.” 

Joseph was as good as his word. He returned 
sooner than she had looked for him; for now 
that she knew that help was near at hand, she 


said he, ‘how I 


enjoyed the dash and wild whirl of the waters | caused by the exertion he made was so acute 


round where she stood. The boy did not return 
alone. With him were his father and two broth- 
ers older than himself. 

They went quickly to work. Limbs of trees, 
or whatever else was at hand which suited their 
purpose, by being bound together with willow- 
withes, formed a kind of raft, by means of which, 
she soon stood on dry land. 

Joseph, who felt that he had heen the prime 
agent in her rescue, walked at her side, with face 
beaming with joy and animation, not unmingled 
with a certain degres of pride. Ever atterward, 
he was one of Elvie’s warmest and truest friends. 
He thought that he had aright to be, in virtue 
of having befriended her in the hour of need, he, 
at the same time, being more than rewarded by 
the high place which he held in her favor. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
AUNT MARGARET'S STORY. 


Tue following morning, Margaret Brownell 
went to pass the day with the Hunsdons. She 
had for eight or ten days previously heen suffer- 
ing from indisposition, which on Sunday had 
been so serious, that her seat in the meeting-house 
the first time for more than a@ year was vacant. 
She still looked pale, and was sadder than usual. 
After Elvie had related to he 
the day previous, her countenanee 
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wore « still 
She had been sit 
ting some time with her,eyes veiled by her hand, 
when she roused herself ar ed to Elvi 


“ You haven’t told me what you think of thi 







deeper shade. of m+lanc 


stranger,” said she. 
* You mean Valmont?” 
“Ya;" 
“ Haven't you seen him ret, eunt ? 
“No, this is the first time I’ve been out, you 
Your mother told 
me when she called to see me yesterday, that he 
oh 


know, for more than a week. 
attended meeting last Sabt and that she 
thought him a very handsome man. Do you 
think so, Elvie ?” 
“Yes, aunt, he 
“Don’t you know cr 
“JT do know certain, 


is handsome, I suppose 
rtain that he is ?”’ 
yet his beauty to me is 


what I can imagine might belong to a demon.” 
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“O no—I detest—I abhor him.” 

“The innocent and holy love which sprang 
up in your heart, even in childhood, for one who 
is worthy of you prevents the mist, as I may 
say, from being cast before your eyes, which 
otherwise, might have made an angel, of what 
now appears ademon. It was not so with me, 
when I was of your age. The demon to me, 
was an angel.” 

“What do you refer to, Aunt Margaret? Will 
you not tell me ?”’ 

“Yes, Elvie, for it may*be of service to you. 
That thought gives me courage to call up the 
buried memories of the past.” 

“ But if it will give you pain—” 

“T’ve no right to shrink from duty, be it ever 
so painful. My story may be to you, like the 
beacon-light that warns the seaman of danger, 
and show you how to shun it: 

“Many years ago, when I was as young as 
you are, a stranger who called himself Augustus 
Elmond, came to the retired country place, some 
fifty or sixty miles from here, where I was liv- 
ing as a kind of companion to a widow lady by 
the name of Rhodes. I have no words to tell 
you how much in my eyes, he transcended every 
one I had ever met before. My parents were 
dead, and my only sister was married, and lived 
atso great a distance, that we seldom saw each 
other. There were, therefore, few to care for me, 
and fewer still to love me. My heart was yearn- 
ing for an object on which to bestow its hoarded 
affection. 

“TI don’t know why, for I was never what 
could be called beautiful, this fascinating stranger 
sought my love. It was not in vain that he 
sought it—I gave him my whole heart. We 
were betrothed—the day for our marriage was 
set, when one afternoon, as we were sitting to- 
gether in the vine-shaded porch of the house 
which was my home, I saw at a distance a chaise, 
in which, when it came nearer, I perceived there 
were twomen. At first, Elmond’s attention was 
not particularly attracted, but when the chaise 
was near enough to enable him to obtain a pret- 
ty good view of the men, he turned pale, and has- 
tily rising, without saying a word, he made his 
escape from the house through a back door. 
But quick as he was, one of the men had seen 
and recognized him. Both of them jumped from 
the chaise and followed in pursuit of him, yet he 
might possibly have eluded them had he not 
fallen, in attempting to scalea high fence. I 
too, had followed him, and when I reached the 
spot where he was, he was making an effort to 
rise ; yet though there was no limb broken, nor 
any external injury, that was perceptible, the pain 


that he fainted. The men who reached the 
place nearly as soon as I did, at my request, car- 
ried him into the house, and laid him on a bed. 

“A doctor was sent for, and while he remain- 
ed in a state ofinsensibility, I learned from what 
the two men said to each other, that one of them 
was a sheriff, and the other a man belonging to 
New York city, against whom Elmond had forg- 
ed a note for five hundred dollars. I found, too, 
that Aaron Travers, and not Augustus Elmond, 
was his real name. 

“The doctor soon arrived, and pronounced 
the injury Elmond kad sustained, which was in- 
ternal, to be serious, perhaps, dangerous. I 
watched him while he made the necessary exam- 
ination, and knew by his appearance that he con- 
sidered his recovery doubtful. I sought an op- 
portunity to drew the man aside, against whom 
the note had been forged, while Doctor Price was 
busy with his patient, and begged him not to 
make the matter public, as long as Elmond re- 
mained in his present dangerous state 

“He could not stay where he was, he said. 
Urgent business demanded his presence elsewhere, 
and it was his duty before his departure, to take 
the proper steps to have him delivered up to 
justice, as soon as he was so far recovered as to 
I don’t know what it was that I 
said which moved him. I was not myself, I 
think, for I never could recall it; I only knew 
that I pleaded with passionate—wild emotion, and 
that when he went away, I had his written prom- 
ise to be silent, if Elmond, or Trevers, as he call- 
ed him did not recover, and that he would settle 
the thatter with the officer who had accompanied 


be removed 


him, so that his silence would likewise be se- 
cured. 

“In return, he was the bearer of a paper, writ- 
ten by himself, and signed by me, which enabled 
him to draw on one of the Boston banks for the 
sum of six hundred dollars. It was a bequest 
that had been left me by a distant relative, and 
was all the money I had in the world. Mrs 
Rhodes, who had gone to make a neighbor an 
didn’t return till after the twe 
men were gone, and J was thus saved from the 


| disgrace of having it known that I was on the 


“And yet, perhaps, you fvel yourself drawn | 


towards him *” 


point of being married to one who was guilty of 
crime. What I cared for still more, it saved che 
monnd of earth beneath which he soon rested, 
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from being point:d at, as the felon’s grave. 
Guilty as he was, my footsteps were often drawn 
to the spot where he slept, and very bitter were 
the tears which I shed. I planted a cypress at 
the head of his grave, and it grew and flourish- 
ed, but I forbore to plant flowers. I had asuper- 
stitious dread that if I did they would be 
lighted.” 

“ Did he ever allude to the circumstance which 
caused the accident ?” ; 

“Once, and only once. He soon fell asleep 
from the effects of an opiate administered by 
Dr. Price before he left. I was alone with him, 
and when he woke, he cast an eager look of in- 
quiry about the room. I understood the look, 
and said to him: 

“They are gone.’ 

“When to return? he asked. 

«They will not come back again,’ I said. 

“You are mistaken,’ said he. ‘ They’ve been 
on my track like bloodhounds, for weeks and 
months, and now that they’ve found me, do you 
think they’ll let me go?” 

“«They gave me their promise not to return,’ 
said I, ‘till you are better.’ 

“© Then they’ll never return,’ was his reply, 
and soon afterward he again went to sleep. He 
never alluded to the subject any more, and ina 
few days he died. 

“From this time, during many years I lost 
all faith in human happiness, or the virtue and 
goodness of humankind. But since it has come 
back to me. It would be impossible to live in 
habits of intimacy wita such people as Mr and 
Mrs. Wingrove, and John and Matty, and harbor 
feelings of misanthropy.” 

“ How long have you lived where you now 
do, Aunt Margaret?” 

“Thirty years. When Mrs. Rhodes died, I 
came here, to be near my nephew. I had earned 
the means to purchase the little place where [ 
live, and John, who was an apprentice then, 
when he was of age, came and lived with me 
till he was marrizd. But even to him i never 
revealed what I’ve now told you. As I’ve al- 
ready said, I thought it might make you watch- 
ful, and assist you to guard against the attrac- 
tions of this fascinating stranger.” 

“Tt would, aunt, if there were any danger of 
my liking him; but as I’ve told you, I detest 
him—you can hardly realize how deeply.” 

The words had searce left Elvie’s lips when 
there was a rap at the outer door. 

“Open the door, Elvie—some one knocks,” 
said her aunt. 

She obeyed, and admitted Valmont. Mar- 
garet Browncll started and changed color, when 
she saw him; for his singularly handsome fea- 
tures, his fine figure, and graceful manners, made 
her almost think that he, who had clouded the 
light of her earlier days, and whose shadow at 
times seemed still to fall like that of a bird of 
ill omen across her path, stood before her. The 
illusion grew fainter, however, as soon as she had 
time to observe him more closely, and the pain- 
ful emotions excited at first beholding him, in a 
measure subsided. 

Valmont referred to the fearful tempest the 
preceding day, congratulated Elvie on what he 
termed her wonderful preservation—and profess- 
ed to feel deeply gratefal to a superintending 
Providence on his own t. He enlarged a 
little on this topic, as a passport to Miss Brow- 
nell’s favor, but unfortunately for the success of 
his object, she was too keen-sighted not to per- 
ceive his intention, and that the sentiments were 

d for the i 

Matty Hunsdon, who for the last half hour 
had been busy in some other part of the house, 
had meanwhile entered the room. She was not 
deeply read in the human mind. Good, amia- 
ble, and unsuspecting, she had never traced the 
sinuosities of deceit, and sophistry was unknown 
to her, except by name. Thus, having ever at 
hand a broad manile of charity, she was accus- 
tomed to let the faults and foibles of those with 
whom she came in contact lie undisturbed be- 
neath its ample folds. As for crime, the inno- 
cence of her own life, and the goodness and up- 
rightness of her husband and Aunt Margaret, 
and the beautiful traits of character which daily 
manifested themselves in Elvie, to say nothing 
of the pastor and his family, caused her to look 
upon it as something which could not exist amid 
the scenes of free and bounteous nature, but 
would hide itself in dark and loathsome places. 

It was not strange, therefore, that she felt none 
of the misgivings in the presence of Valmont, 
entertained by Margaret Brownell, who was so 
deeply read in the stern lore experience teaches, 
and still less strange was it, that she regarded 
him with none of those feelings of distrust and 
aversion experienced by Elvie, even at the mo- 
ment they first met on the cliff; which were in 
truth, no other than those inner promptings of a 
keen, almost instinctive perception of evil, ever 
found in connection with a highly sensitive and 
poetic temperament, if the moral training has 
been pure and high-toned, and which had so 
late been quickened into fuller life, and rendered 
doubly vivid by what Herbert Beverly said to 
her during their last interview. 

And so poor Matty did not recognize, through 
its shining gloss, that most hateful of all masks, 
the mask of hypocrisy. Valmont was quick to 
see, and to take advantage of it, while, at the 
same time, he could not forbear regarding her 
with a certain degree of contempt, on account of 
her inability to do so. He finally took leave, 
with an unsclicited promise of repeating a call, 
which he pretended had afforded him much 
pleasure. 








CHAPTER IX. 
AN ACQUAINTANCE OF VALMONT’S ARRIVES. 


Tue day which had been warm and genial, 
was succeeded by a frosty evening. There was 
only one passenger in the stagecoach, when it 
drew up at the front entrance of Mr. Wait’s hotel, 
half an hour after sunset. This was a man com- 
paratively youthful, and Valmont who saw him 
through a window in the bar-room, at once re- 
cognized him. 


“T shall take my supper in my room,” said 








“T wish to have tea and toast preparcd for 
two, with the addition cf a mutton chop and 
some cold fowl. Can I have what I’ve men- 
tioned?” 

“T think you can, sir.” 

“Tt is now half-past six. Ata quarter after 
seven, what I’ve ordered may be sent to my 
room. It can be got ready by that time, I 
suppose ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir, there’ll be plenty of time.” 

“Tn about fifteen minutes, send little Jemmy 
Wait to me.” 

“Do you mean here ?” 

“No, to my room.” 

“Vl send him, sir.” 

Valmont had barely time to leave the barroom 
through a door that opened into a back entry, 
before the passenger of the stagecoach entered. 
He was coarse-featured, though on the whole by 
no means ill- looking. His appearance, however, 


would have been better, had he not been over- | 


dressed; a heavy gold chain—or what was in- 
tended to pass for gold—to which was appended 
an eye glass, being crossed several times over 
very flashy waistcoat, while a broad shirt-frill of 
exuberant fullness, and alittle soiled by the dust 
of travel, was slightly restrained by'a large pin, 
such as were sometimes found among the wares 
of an itinerant pedler. As he entered the bar- 
reom, he divested himgelf of a blae cloth cloak, 
with collar of red plush, end a silk lining of the 
same color, which he threw over a chair, and 
then drew another to the fire of dry beech logs, 
which blazing and sparkling in the wide fire- 
place, diffused cheerfulness and warmth through 
the large room, with its oaken wainscot and un- 
painted floor. 

The girl did not forget to send Jemmy Wait 
to Valmont’s room, at the time specified. Vul- 
mont was just sealing a note he had been writ- 
ing, which was directed to Mr. Robert Decker. 

“ Take this,” said he, handing the note to Jem- 
my, “and give it to the gentleman who came in 
the coach.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Jemmy, delighted to have 
a pretext to approach one, who according to his 
views was dressed more like a prince than any 
one he had ever seen before, except the clown of 
a circus company that he once had the good for- 
tune to see perform. 

Robert Decker, the moment he had glanced 
his eye over the note, requested Jemmy, whom 
the writer had directed to remain in the room 
till the gentleman had read it, to coaduct him to 
the presence of Mr. Valmont. 

“ Villars, how are you?” said he, as soon as 
he had entered the room and closed the door 
behind him. 

“You are mistaken, Robert—my name is 
Valmont.” 

“Yes, yes—I’ve not forgotten what you said 
in your note— but when we’re alone, you know—” 

“You must call me by the same name, as if 
we were in the presence of others, so that you 
may get used to it.” 

“ There’s something in that. In the first place, 
tellme why you are here, in this out-of the-way 
place ?” 

“O, Iam ruralizing, to re-establish my health, 
after a long and dangerous illness.” 

“T understand—you mean that is your ostensi- 
ble motive ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And your real one ?” 

“ To obtain a wife.” 

“What? In such a place as this ?” 

“ Even so.” 

“T verily believe that you’ve lost your wits.” 

“ve neither lost them, nor am in danger of 
losing them, I believe. At least, I hope not, 
for I shall need them all to accomplish my 
design.” 

“She is rich, I suppose?” 

“Yes, but she doesn’t know it.” 

‘Who should know then ?” 

“T know it, and unfortunately, I am not the 
only one who is knowing to it.” 

“Why unfortunate ?” 

“ You will understand why, when I tell you 
that her name is Elvie Hunsdon.” 

“Ts it possible that you’ve found the girl that 
Julia Sandoval says is the daughter of your late 
brother—Merton Willoughby ?” 

“T havo.” 

“ That is lucky. But youare her uncle. An 
uncle can’t marry his niece. I supposed you 
were in search of her, for a very different pur- 
pose, than to make a wife of her.” 

“You thought that I wished to have her put 
out of the way ?” 

“T did think that was your object—I wont 
deny that I did. But to marry her—that’s quite 
a different affair. I can’t say that I should feel 
quite free toaid you in sucha thing as that.” 

“But would feel no scruples, I suppose, in 
aiding me, relative to the other thing you 
named ?” 

“Tn a certain way. To secure her a home in 
a convent, for instance.” 

“ What if I should tell you that I am not her 
uncle ?” 

“Itis easier to tell me so, than to prove it.” 

“wish it were, for I’ve no wish to be encum- 
bered witha wife. Since you know a part, I’ve 
half a mind to trast you with the whole. Can I 
do so with safety, Rob?” 

“ What I already know, I’ve not used to in- 
jure you, though I’ve had it in my power to do 
so, when ’twould have been money in my purse.” 

“ Not so much though, I'll venture to say, as I 
had promised you, if you’d be silent.”’ 

“ That’s truae—I don’t pretend to deny it.” 

“ Well, unless I marry this girl, I can reward 
you for your silence no longer.” 

“Why not?” 

“For lack of means. I must marry her with- 
out delay,too. Ishall probably need some one’s 
assistance, and may as well have yours as any 
one’s.” 

“You've told me nothing yet, that proves you 
are not her uncle.” 


“T didn’t imagine that you, who have shown | 
yourself so unscrupulous in some things, would | 


be so squeamish about others oflessmoment; yet 


since itis so, I may es well trust you, as l’ve | 


Valmont, to a girl who entered at that moment. already said, but—” 


“Yes, sir,” she replied. 


“ Oat with it—what are you afraid of ?” 








“Merton Willoughby was not my half-brother.” 
“Tsuspected as much, seeing you’re not the 
| girl’s uncle; yet didn’t he always call you his 
| brother?” 

| “We did—he thought I was, and I thought 
| 


the same, but I’ve long since known to the con- | 


trary.” 

“And the knowledge is not confined to your- 
self, as you've already hinted ?” 

“No, Julia Sandoval knows it, and worse still, 
I suspect Jack Harder knows it too.” 

“ That is bad, but can’t he be bought?” 

“ Possibly, if you can tell me where the money 
is to come from.” 

“He has long known that the child of Mr. 
Willoughby didn’t die, as was thought.” 

“Yes, and I’ve paid him for keeping the secret 
as long asIcan. The truth is, he has of late 
risen in his demands. He must have enough, 
he says, so that he can live in style, like a gen- 
tleman. T should like to know what his ideas of 
style are.” 

“Tt would be something worth knowing, I 
think,” said Decker, looking complacently at his 
own reflection, in a large, old-fashioned looking- 
glass opposite him. 

At this moment the door opened, and the girl 
entered with a tray containing the viands which 
Valmont hed ordered. She placed the tray on 
the table, and before she withdrew, stole a look 
at the new-comer, chiefly for the sake of observ- 
ing his apparel, Jemmy Wait having reported it 
to be a marvel of beauty and magnificence. 

“?Pon honor, this isn’t bad fare, to find ata 
country inn,” said Decker, after the girl had left 
the room. 

“It’s passable. By-and-by, we'll have some 
Havanas, and some mellow old Port.” 

“T didn’t even think of aspiring to such 
luxuries.” 

“Your aspirations would have been vain, if 
you had thought of it, if I hadn’t ordered a sup- 
ply from the city. Wine of any kind isn’t to 
be obtained in this place—nothing but some vile 
stuff which I should imagine nothing but a reg- 
ular, firo-eating juggler would think of swallow- 
ing. LI attempted some once, and{t came near 
strangling me. Now Rob, tell me why you left 
New Orleans ?” 

“My object was twofold—first to avoid meet- 
ing a rascally creditor at every ten steps, and to 
escape the importunities of my landlady, whom 
I’ve patronized for the last six months, but who 
has neither the grace nor the gratitude to be con- 
tent with the advantage of having so genteel a 
person at her table, which is as good as a half 
dozen newspaper adverti , but expects 
me to pay as regularly and liberally as if I were 
a mere clodpol!. And that isn’t the worst of it. 
There isn’t a landlady nor a landlord in the city 
who is not of her opinion.” 

“And your second ?” 

“To find you, and which, had you been a 
kernel of wheat hid in a bushel of chaff, wouldn’t 
have cost me more trouble.” 

“Why did you persevere then ? for, though I’m 
not sorry to see you, Rob, I could do without 
your company just now. There is something a 
little too jaunty in your appearance tosuit this 
latitude.” 

“ Why so?” 

“The truth is, that gilt chain of yours, and 
that pinchbeck pin, that sparkles so brightly, to 
say nothing of the flaming color you have chosen 
for the collar and lining of your cloak, though 
they may give you importance in the eyes of 
a pretty bar-maid or a stable-boy, will be looked 
upon with an evileye by the staid frecholders 
and demure matronus of Hazlehurst, who, as I 
strongly suspect, regulate their lives by the blue 
laws of Connecticut, which, tili I came here, I 
supposed to be obsolete.” 

“And what of that? 
harm ?” 

“Certainly. Birds of a feather, you know—” 

“Flock together.” 

“ Yes, and as they will regard these ornaments 
of yours as a kind of bait, such as would be ern- 
ployed by none except those on rather friendly 
terms with his cloven-footed majesty, while tuey 
warn the youthful inhabitants against being 
tempted with their glitter and show, they will at 
the same time caution them against me, if I as- 
sociate with their owner.” 

“And so I must abstain from wearing them ?” 

“Yes, I know ’twiil be as hard as for a pea- 
cock to part with his tail-feathers—nevertheless, 
if you think of being seen with me, it must be 
done.” 

“And so the outlay which I could ill afford, 
and which I made for the sake of appearing so 
respectable that you wouldn’t feel ashamed of 
me, goes all for nothing ?” 

“T don’t know why you should think that to 
appear respectable you must dress yourself up 
like a popinjay.” 

“Tam half a mind to go away without telling 
you why I took so much pains to hunt you up.” 

“ Which if you do, wil! be no little saving to 
my purse.” 

“I wont deny but thag it maybe, yet after all, 
unless Tam much deceived, it is of more mo- 
ment to you than to me.” 

“Let me hear what itis—I may think dif- 
ferently.” 

“Tt relates to Jeck Harder.” 

“ Jack Harder?” 

“Yes, I saw him the day before I started.” 

Lis Well ?? 

“We were talking, you know, and your namo 
| was mentioned.” 
| Go 0a, if you please.” 

“As I said, your name was mentioned, and he 
{ accidentally let drop a few words, that made 
| me pretty certain ke intended to try and bunt 
| you up.” 
|" « Could you make out why he intended it?” 
“No, for seeing his error, he tried to take 
; back what he said, but he made bungling work 
of it, and instead of succeeding in his attempt, 
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“There can be no 
to profit by his knowledge. I knew there must 
be somethin, which if he found you, he expect 
ed io be able to turn to his advantage, though I 
didn’t imagine it of as much consequence as I 
find it to be, from what you've told me. But 
forewarned, forearmed. You must leave this 
place till the danger is blown over.” 

Valmont—for we wil! for the present continue 
to call him by his assamed name—said nothing 
in reply to this for several minutes. 

“T believe the suggestion a good one,” he 
then said; “the more so, as I've a certain ob- 
ject in view, which I wish to accomplish, and 
which I see no way of doing, unless I seek the 
person I wish to see. I’ve been expecting he 
would be here before long, but had a hint this 
morning, that he does not at present intend to 
come.” 

“Tf anything is to be done, to help along, why 
not employ me? What need is there of huniiug® 
up anybody else ?” 

“ He is not of your stamp.” 

“And of course not of yours, then. 
he?” 

“A young chap, rather good-looking, who sup- 
poses himself to be desperately in love with the 
girl we’ve been talking of, while she entertains a 
similar supposition, as regards her sentiments 
for him. It seems that he lived in the place 
while he was preparing for college, and that 
they studied together, and recited to the parson, 
whose influence and example, as nearly as I can 
find out, would have better titted a young man 
to preside at a religious conventicle than to be 
a student at Harvard University; while she— 
innocent little fool that she is—imagines him to 
be a kind of modern Chevalier Buyard, without 
Jiar and without reproach. 1 believe 1 could 
move a mountain, as well as shake her faiti in 
him.” 

“ What is his name ?” 

“ Herbert Beverly.” 

“And what is the object you propose to ac- 
complish by seeking him ?” 

“ To rouse his jealousy to such 2 degree, that 
he will cast her off.” 

“And then do yeu think she will be prepared 
to listen to you ¢” ; 

“ Yes, better than she is now.” 

“And if you should tind yourself mistaken ?”’ 

“Tam not one to be battled.” 

“ You may well say that; and now. what would 
be the harm if we should drink success to your 
undertaking, in a bottle of the mellow old Port 
you meationed ?” 

“ None in the world. 
my memory.” 

It Was late when they separated for the night, 
it having been previously decided that Valmont 
should on the morrow take a seat in the stage- 
coach, to be absent two or three weeks on the 
plea of indispensable busi Meanwhile, 
Decker was to remain at Hazlehurst, and from 
time to time, advise him of the arrival or non- 
arrival of Harder. 
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CHAPTER X. 
ANGER AND JEALOUSY. 


Ir was Valmont’s intention to proceed direct 
to New York city, as by information obtained 
through Mr. Wait, the landlord of the hotel, and 
who, as was common ‘in country places, was 
also post-master, he knew that Herbert Beverly 
had been there recently, and without doubt, re- 
mained there still. 

It was dark, when, after what at the present 
day would be considered an insufferably long 
and tedious journey, Valmont arrived at his 
place of destination. He had often been at the 
city of New York, and James Villars, a rich 
merchant of New Orleans, was well-known at 
one of the principal hotels. Now, he was there 
in a different character, and for a different pur- 
pose, and had no wish to be recognized. He 
therefore, when the coach drew up at the entrance 
of asecond class hotel, to leave @ female pas- 
senger who was dressed in deep mourning, and 
whose face was concealed by a thick veil, con- 
cluded thet he might not find a place betier 
suited to his purpose. He saw nothing more of 
the woman, who entered the hotel before he did, 
except that he caught a glimpse. or the black 
drapery of her dress, and of the crape veil which 
floated back, as she made her egress at one door 
of an apartment, at the moment he entered by 
another. 

His first care was to call for a room, where he 
ordered a fire to be kindled, for it was a raw, un- 
comfortable evening, and being unaccustomed to 
the high latitudes of the North, he was peculiarly 
sensitive to the cold. He had not yet exactly 
settled in his mind what course to pursuc. After 
considerable hesitation, he concluded at once ta 
seek the residence of Mr. Beverly, and if Herbert 
was at home, request an interview. He had 
been so fortunate as to find adirectory in the 
apartment he first entered, by which he found 
that Mr. Beverly lived in what was then consid- 
ered one of the most fashionable streets in the 
city. 

As soon as he had finished his supper, which 
was asclitary meal, the woman who had heen 
hia fellow passenger not appearing at the table— 
with the lower part of his face muffled in his 
clogk, and his hat drawn well over his eyes, so 
that there was little danger of his being known, 


even if met by a familiar acquaintance, he left 


the hotel, and turned with rapid steps in the | 


direction of the mansion belonging to Mr. Bever 
ly. Meanwhile, Mr. Beverly and his son were 
sitting togetherin one of the parlors. 

“T regret that my business: obliges me to 
leave the city at this time,” said the elder Bever- 
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least two weeks. 

“You think, then,” said his son, “ that dur- 
ing your absence, it will he necessary for met 
be here ?” 
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s of New Orleans, at t : 
the girl whose parentage you wish to trace 
was left at the door of those good people who 
have since given her a home. Madame Der 
ville, as I well remember, was fond of treasuring 
any little incidents of a romantic nature which 
came to her knowledge, and it wouldn’t be at 
all strange, if by turning to her note-book, she 
should find some record of the one in question. 
Besides, it isn’t impossible, that some servant 
belonging to the family, or even the nurse whp 
had the care p the child, may be still living. 
If so, no one would be more likely to succeed in 
hunting them up than Madame Derville.” 

“Tf there were servants belonging to the fam- 
ily, I think they must have fallen victims to the 
tever, otherwise, there would have been some 
notice taken of the advertisements, which Mr. 
Hunsdon caused to be inserted in several of the 
New Orleans papers. 

“There was no reward offered for the solicit- 
ed information ?” 

“ There wasn’t. 
offer any.” 

“That sufficiently accounts for the advertise- 
ments remaining unnoticed. There are few who 
would take the time and trouble—to say nothing 
of expense—necessary to obtain information rel- 
ative to an affair of the kind in which they were 
not personally interested, unless there was a 
prospect of remuneration.” 


“ That is true, and yet it never occurred to 
»” 
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Mr. Hunsdon wasn’t able to 


“What hinders you from writing to Madame 
Derville this evening? I have business which 
requires my attention this evening, and as you 
will be quite alone, you may not have a better 
opportunity.” 

Mr. Beverly had not been gone over a minute 
when some one knocked at the front door. Her- 
bert scarcely heeded it, for his writing materials 
were already before him, and he was arranging 
his thoughts to address Madame Derville. 

“Ts Mr. Herbert Beverly at home?” inquired 
the person who had knocked, of the servant that 
went to the door. 

Being answered in the affirmative, he reqnest- 
ed the servant to tell Mr. Beverly, tha: Mr. 
Valmont from Hazlehurst was at the door, and 
would like to see him. 

Though Herbert, when what Valmont bad said 
was repeated to him, felt no desire to see him 
on his own account, he was yet so solicitows to 
hear from his friends at Mazlehurst, that he wel- 
comed him with a certain degree of cordiality. 

“Thought,” said Valmont, having taken the 
proffered chair near the fire, “that as you might 
like to hear from your friends at Hazlchurst, I 
would call a few minutes this evening, as the 
business which called me to the city, when I 
once engage in it, will require my undivided at- 
tention.” 

“Thank you,” replied Herbert. “I am glad 
of the opportunity of hearing from them. ‘They 
are well, I hope ?”” 

“Yes, all in excellent health, among whom I 
would mention Mr. and Mrs. Hunsdon, and par- 
ticularly their daughter,” said Valmont, with a 
smile, and accenting his words in a manner with 
which Herbert was not at ali pleased. 

Batif Valmont expected that he would inquire 
the reason of this assertion, he was diseppointed, 
for he suid nothing iu reply. 

“Task pardon,” said Valmont, after a min- 
ute’s silence. “TI said that all your friends were 
in good health. I should have excepted Miss 
Margaret Brownell, whom I saw the day before 
I left at your friend Hunsdon’s. She was not 
well, she suid, yet for all that, I had a most 
delightful interview with her and Miss Wivie, 
though, perhaps, the pleasure I derived, was 
chiefly attributable to the younger and fairer 
lady. By-the-way, Beverly, Elvie Hunsdon és a 
fascinating creature.” 

“The great length of time you have had to 
cultivate her acquaintance, undoubtedly quali- 
fies you to judge,” said Herbert, in a tone of 
sarcasm, 

“Tt matters little whether the time be long or 
short. All depends on circumstances, and the 
way the time is improved, as you may acknow- 
ledge, when I tell you that during ove of the 
most frightful tempestsI ever witnesse!, we were 
together on a certain cliff (you may remember 
it, for l’ve heard that you’ve met her there your- 
self), We were there, and knelt side by side— 
so near cach other, that I could have heard her 
heart beat, had it not been for the warring of the 
elements. You may well imagine that it was no 
time to select set and measured phrases, where- 
with to express the sweet and newly awakened 
sentiments, which at the same moment, as it 
were, sprung up in our hearts.” 

“Dare you say that tome? Dare you say 
that you met Elvie Hunsdon on that cliff, where 
in childhood, and many atime since, we've spent 
hours and hours together, and where—” 

He stopped short. He felt that he had gone 
too far, even to glance at these meetings, sancti- 
fied as they had been by those pure and h 
emotions which can only spring from guilek 
hearts, in the presence of one he deemed an un- 
principled villain. 

“T dare say what is true,” 
sponse tw th 








’ was Valmont’s re- 








ulterrogatory. 


“Tris not the truth—she never met you thers. 














“You are beside yourself with passion —fur 
that reason, I can boar with you. Now you are 
vain enough to suppose, that becanse a few id 
love-passages passed between you when you 
were children, that she is bound to look cold on 
every one els 

“Idle?” 

“ Yes, on her part they were. A mere echo, 
to what you your elf suid. The deeps f ber 
heart were no: stirred. It wasn’tin yoat ” 

“Now I know that what you've told me is all 
a vile slander. Do l hnow the uaut 
eamesit of Elvie Hunsdon’s nature ? 

“I dare say thatjou think you cu, and it 

may be, you kn that f"" 
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Tha well to weep when troubles ¢ 
And draw the darkened vell 
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Laughter is sweet, and joy le geod 
But woe ite turn gust the 
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He hovers nearer when we groan 
th anguish deep and wild, 

The sheds « halo o'er us, then, 
As if an ange! walled 

We know that ‘neath Mis sheltering 
Vor us there» ample roc 

Where we oan oat all care away, 
And banish from us glooss 


Tt te bat right to weep with hope, 
Hut never with despair 

The love of God ts over us 
And round us every where 

And bell sustain the som of telth 
Keneath his mighty arm 

Until lie feet shall prose the shore 
Ut heaven '* eternal cal 
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Alas for Mrs. Wise! she utterly 
laudable intention 

“Tohabod,” she said, gathering 
ends and ashes that that individual 
posited upon the mantel, “1 wish 
off smoking.” 

“Ab!” responded placid-faced I 

“Yes; 


“VM see about it; 
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how you can have the heart to w 
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“It is neither harmless nor ches 
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his mouth to be soiled by contact 
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“One is as bad as the other, the 
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“Fashionable! And because so 
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smoke into my face whenever you 
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[Written for The Flag of oar Union.] 
A TIME TO WEEP. 


Ty sadness of countenance the heart is made better. — 
cL. 7: 8. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


‘Tia well to weep when troubles coma 
And draw the darkened veil i 

Of sadness o'er the countenance, 
When weary griefs assail. 

Laughter is sweet, and joy is good, 
But woe its turn must take— 

‘Tis tenfold bliss at God's decree, 
To suifer for His sake. 


He hovers nearer when we groan 
In anguish deep and wild, 
He sheds a halo o'er us, then, 
As if an angel smiled. 
We know that ‘neath his cheltering wing 
For us there's ample room, 
Where We can cast all care away, 
And banish from us gloom. 


It is but right to weep with hope, 
But never with despair ; 

The love of God is over ua 
And round us everywhere! 

And he’ll sustain the son of faith 
Beneath his mighty arm, 

Until his feet shall press the shore 
Of heaven's eternal calm. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


SMOKING AND SNUFFING. 


BY MRS. M. E. ROBINSON. 








Warxrne and talking, riding and reading, la- 
boring and lounging, Ichabod Wise smoked. It 
was puff, puff, puff, from morning till night, and 
from night til—bedtime. Cigars found as nat- 
ural a resting place between his lips as did the 
tongue in hismouth. Eating and sleeping were 
the only occupations in which they could con- 

eniently be dispensed with, although he argued 
that an hour’s smoke, were he nervous or rest- 
less, lulled him into a delicious slumber; and a 
four cent Havana proved the best dessert he 
could taste. Mrs. Wise needed no perfumery ; 
the extract of smoke was most thoroughly dis- 
seminated through her entire wardrobe ; collars 
and caps, gloves and gaiters alike heralded their 
coming. The peculiar odor had so impregnated, 
every apartment, that none could long remain 
ignorant of the habits of the master of the house. 
The neat wife aired and aired, opening wide the 
windows and doors on every practicable occa- 
sion for the egress of the unwelcome essence, 
besides burning various condiments in the hope 
of overpowering the predominating exhalation. 
Alas for Mrs. Wise! she utterly failed in her 
laudable intention. 





“Yehabod,” she said, gathering up the cigar- 
ends and ashes that that individual regularly de- 
posited upon the mantel, “I wish you’d leave 
oi! smoking.” 

“ Ah!” responded placid-faced Ichabod. 

“Yes; wont you?” 

“Vl see about it; perhaps it'll come right 
one of these days. But 1 don’t see, Rebecca, 
how you can have the heart to wish to cut off 
such a simple and harmless gratitication—such 
a cheap amusement.” 

“Tt is neither harmless nor cheap,” was the 
reply. 

Mr. Wise took out his cigar and smiled in- 
creduiously. 

“Itis a dirty habit, too,’’ resumed Mrs. Wise, 
energetically. “A gentieman will not suffer 
his mouth to be soiled by contact with tobacco 
in any form ; at least, that is my opinion.” 

“ But smoking is not chewing, my dear? I 
wouldn't be guilty of chewing; it is a dreadful 
bad way for a man to get into—chewing is.” 

“One is as bad as the other, though perhaps 
the former is not quite so chnoxious to ihe gen- 
erality of people,’’ she rejoined. 

“But my dear, smoking is fashionable, every- 
body smokes ; and what the majority do, must 
be right.” And the speaker strengthened his 
urgument by an emphatic paif. 

“Fashionable! And because some brainless 
exquisite discharges a mouthful of smoke in a 
lady’s face, you would feel yourself warranted 
in doing the same thing, would you? Fie, 
Ichabod !” 

“ My dear Rebecca, you’re quite off the track ; 
I smoke in the street, as you well know,” re- 
turned the quiet Ichabod ; “ yet I consider it de- 
cidedly out of taste to go on a publie promenade 
with a lighted cigar in one’s mouth. In fact, 
were Ia lady, I should object to walking witha 
gentleman addicted to the habit.” 

“Yet you see no impropriety in puffing 
smoke into my face whenever you feel dispos- 
e:!” retorted Mrs. Wise. 

“There’s an enormous difference between 
yeu and the public, Rebecca ; you’re my wife— 
a favored individual, with whom I am to feel no 
diffidence, no restraint, no formality. If Ican’t 
smoke in your presence, where can I smoke ?” 

“ But it makes me sick and dizzy; I’ve as- 
sured you of that a great many times, Mr. 
Wise.” 

“Tt can’t be possible! 
it makes me weli! 
so differently !” 

Ichabod lighted afresh Havana. 
looked resolute. 

“T’ve a mizd to learn to smoke myself,” whe 





Why, when I’m sick, 
Strange we are constituted 


Rebecca 


ESE a ee 








said, after observing him afew moments. “If 
it is such an unalloyed gratification, I should 
like to participate in it. What a famous time 
we could have putling away together! 

“Capital! try it, Rebecca! 
in the least. 











I shan’t oppose it 
If there’s one bad trait of charac- 





er that I don’t possess, it’s sc 28s; LT enjoy 
myself, and I’m willing and desirous that every- 
body else should do the same. I smoke, and 
I’ve no objections to your smoking; or 
like them better. Individual 
sovereignty is a great thing, Mrs. Wise!” | 
Acloud of blue vapor so enveloped the sa- 
pient head of Ichabod the did not 
peculiar expression of his wife's face ; the fixed 
determination, e suddenly formed purpose. 
Silence prevailing, the is the cigar 
began to feel tro wsy e puffs were fainter and 
farther apart, 
tobacco was weit from his mouth and lai 


soufiing, 


or chewing, if you 


see the 











dividual 






the fascinating roll of 
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dupon | 











of the senses 
f not by 


the mantel. Sleep took possession « 
of Ichabod, who was Wise by name i 
nature. 

“ You h 
ner,” 








ye not given me the money for din 
observed Mrs. Wise, as her connubial 
partner was leaving the honse, upon the next 
morning. 

“ 7 laid it on the mantel, last night. 
find it there.” 

Mrs. Wise looked in the place indicated and 
found part of a cigar and some burned frag- 
ments of a bank note. Holding them up to 
view, she said: 

“ A harmless habit is smoking, certainly !’”” 

“ Why—lhow in the world—” 

“A cheap amusement, and cheap in its re- 
sults; isn’t it, husband ?”” 

“ How could that happen? I surely didn’t—” 

“Yes, you surely did puta lighted cigar on 
this bill, and here are the remains of it. A sim- 
ilar thing has happened twice before. Ah! 
here is a V in one corner. 
for half a cigar !” 

Ichabod had no relish for a lengthened con- 
versation on this particular theme; so he pro- 
duced more money and hurried away. 

His wife Rebecca mused. 

“When we walk he smokes, when we talk he 
smokes. Everything smells of cigars, from my- 
self down to the serubbing-brush. It’s a habit 
that costs me a great deal of annoyance, and 
him a great deal of money. It ruins his health 
and my carpets. It consumes a great deal of 
time and tobacco, and mortifies and embarrasses 
me not a little. Cannot something be done to 
show him the folly of being enslaved by a Prin- 
cipe or an Havana? Cannot I, a woman, pos- 
sessing, perhaps, in some degree a womah’s wit 
and shrewdness, invent some way to cure him of 
smoking? I'd learn to puff myself, but unfor- 
tunately I have a very vivid recollection of an 
experimentin the smoking line, practised in my 
younger days. My sensations were not pleasur- 
able; I have no hesitation in confessing that I 
was decidedly miserable. I felt so little like my- 
self, that I should be unwilling to risk losing my 
identity again. “Like cures like” may be a 
good maxim, but in this case it isn’t available. 
Yet Ichabod must be cured.” 

On the following day Mr. and Mrs. Wise de- 
scended to the dining-room together. The for- 
mer took from his pocket 2 cigar case and pro- 
ceeded to get up an appetite for breakfast by the 
use of a portion of its contents; while the lat- 
ter, producing an enormous snuff box, compos- 
edly took a generous pinch. Almost immicdi- 
ately a hearty sneer followed this simple action ; 
then another, and still another, until sternutation 
promised to be Mrs. Wise’s employment for the 
day. 
Ichabod started at these unusual manifesta- 
tiens, smoked away faster than ever, and then 
endeavored to look much amused. But Re- 
beeca’s face reflected no merriment; she was 
sober, nay serious, as (the snuff having spent 
its force) she took her seat at table and began 
to pour the coffee. When the meal was con- 
cluded, the cigar and snuff were resumed. 
Smoking and sneezing were as earnestly carried 
on as though they constituted the chief employ- 
ment of life. A rocking chair heid Mrs. Wise, 
snuff box in hand, and Mr. Wise leaned his 
back against the wall, manifestly regarding the 
matter as an excellent joke. As long as the 
cigar did duty, so long was snuff administered 
to an unoffending nose; when that was laid 
aside, the box of goodly proportions was con- 
signed to her pocket, to remain till its rival again 
called it forth. 

“Come down to the store this morning, Re- 
beeea, and I'll go with you to look at those paint- 
ings on exhibition,” said our hero, determined 
to take no notice of this new freak of his wife’s 
“Come at ten; | have an hour then at my own 
disposal.” 

Rebecea went; she was fond of paintings ; 
but the snuff box went, too. 

When, as usual, Ichabod’s mouth was equip- 
ped with a cigar, a pinch of Maccaboy found its 

way to his helpmate’s nostrils; the effect was 
uot quite so startling as in the first applicstion, 
but the pedestrians who jostled past our couple 
were occasionally startled by a series of sneezes, 
commencing piano and ending forte. 

From being amused Mr. Wise began to feel 
somewhat annoyed. His wife was a very pretty 
woman and very prettily dressed ; he disliked to 
see a huge snuff box in her gloved hand, or wit- 
ness the curious, inquisitive glances of passers- 
by. He t g 
of this new phase, in the morning, hoping it 
would prove of short duration. But now matters 
looked threatening. What did she intend todo? 
Why, take snuff, it was evident, and whenever 
and wherever it suited her fancy. He flung away 
his cigar and quickencd his steps; Mrs. Wise 
concealed her box, and he breathed easier. 

“T wont seem to remark this freak, and doubt- 
less she will soon tire of it; indifference will be 
bette® than expostulation,” thought the long- 
headed Ichabod, as they entered the exhibition 
room. ‘“ Women areso fractious and obstinate, 
at times, that one feels necesitated to let them 


You will 


Five dollars gone 





had purposely refrained from speak 


have their own way.” 

Now habit so tyrannized over the 
Sacha that he could not enjoy looking at the 
fine paintings hanging about him, without a 


forbearing 





between his lips. He would not insist 





upon having it lighted, but he want 1 to feel its 
izing presence—to he certain of its con- 
soling proximity. The distance was short be- 
tween his pocket and his mouth, and 
was put into action in less time than we have 
heen yen the thong Absorbed 
in a beautiful , for a brief space he 
forgot the existence of Mrs. Wise; but a 
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desire 


nto words. 





landscape 





if- 
ried glance around discovered her quietly sitting 
the act of tapping the 
Already she was 
caught her 





on a sofa opposite, in 
cover of the dreaded box. 
beginning to attract attention. He 
eye at the moment herfinger and thumb secured 
a small quantity of the fragrent 
the same instant he unaccountably dro 
Havana; while the snuff, strange to 
recklessly wasted on the ¢ 
coincidence! Twice or thrice h 
dered nervously to his pocket, bat 


, and at 


yped his 








fineers wan- 


he mastered 


| “ What crotchet has 
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hout as indifferent 








inclination, and walked 
s though cigars had no existence. 








ly 


‘lague take the woman!” he muttered 





she got into her 
I never knew she was addicted to 
snuff-taking. Detestable habit! worse than 
smokirg a pipe or chewing opium! I hope st 
doesn’t intend to keep it up, at home and abrovd. 
If she does, ’N—T'll apply fora divorce! Soul! 
But I wont appear to notice it, and I’ve no doubt 
she’ll keep the dirty thing out of sizht.”” 

Mr. and Mrs. Wise left the hall, dis ussing the 
merits of the different pictures, snwif and cigar 
being mutually avoided. 


I wonder? 











home to 
dinner, he found some relatives who had 
not seen for some years, and to whom Mrs. W. 
was a total stranger. But it seems that she hac 
introduced herself, and—her snuif t 


Upon going 





box ; for as 
Ichabod entercd, she was engaged in pas 
sround for the good of the company. 

“Excuse me, Mrs. Wise; I never use snuff; 
but mother willbe happy to keep you company,” 
said a young cousin, good humoredly, declining 
the offered box. 

The new comer was so much confused by this 
(to him) extraordinary behaviour, that he failed 
to do himself justice in the greeting of his 
friends. That his wife might persevere in her 
new undertaking, had never occurred to him; 
and that she should expose her weakness (for so 
he viewed it) before company, was a greater 
wonder. The dinner, which was excellent, he 
could not relish; visions of accidental deposits 
of snuff in the gravy and pudding, interfered 
with his appetite, which was generally keenly 
appreciative of gocd cooking. But he kept up 
an animated conversation with his guests to Cis- 
guise the newly fledged prejudice. About half 
an hour after leaving the table, the host began 
to feel uncasy; the trouble was, he wanted to 
smoke. And emoke he did, after remarking 
“that he hoped that cigars were not offensive to 
any one present.” No dissenting voices being 
heard, Ichabod’s happiness commenced; bat 
simultancously with the cigar-case appeare ‘a the 
snuff box, Mrs. Wise treating herself to the 
seented powder with the gusto of an old grand- 
mother. 

“Tehabod smokes and I snuff; he uses to- 
bacco rolled and I powdered,” she went cn to 
say, with great cang froid. “TI reelly felt quite 
lonesome to sit and see him enjoying himself 
much, cut off as I seemed to be from any at 
of his gratification; so I got some genuine old 
Maccaboy, and now I fecl quite contented-like. 
To be sure, I sneezed a great deal, at first, which 
was 2 slight drawback to my happiness; but now 
I can take as big a pinch as anybody, and not 
have my head feel as though it was going to fly 
off. Once I used to think that smoking was a 
vile practice and snuff-taking a Cisgusting habit ; 
but it’s wonderful how completely my prejudices 
on these points have been overthrown, and, as 
I may say, thrown to the winds. Yes, 
most miraculous how my opinions have c! 
Aunt,” she added, turning abruptly to an elder- 
ly lady near her, “1 shouldn’t wonder at all if I 
should soon take to cigarettos.” 

“Thepe not, my dear,” was the response. 

“And why not?” queried Mrs. Wise, in seem- 
ing surprise. 

“ Because—don’t be offended, my dear, at an 
old w6man’s opinion—because a lady’s breath 
should never smell of smoke.” 

Rebeera laughed and fortified herself by 
another liveral pinch out of the capacious snutf 
box. A 

“ That’s a primitive idea, aunt. Do you not 
kuow that to smoke well is considered an ele- 
gant accomplishment, now-a-days? It’s decid- 
edly genteel!” 

A pitying smile was the only reply to this en- 
thusiastic averment. 

“ Pipes are vulgar ; I don’t think I would pat- 
ronize pipes ; but I don’t doubt I should look 
charmingly smoking"a cigaretto. And then 
Ichabod and I ean take so much comfort togeth- 
er. Poor fellow! he’s puted away so many 
hours alone, that it’s quite time his tasie were 
reciprocated. Say, Ichabod, wont it be dclight- 
ful ?” 

At this glowing picture of future felicity the 
visitors exchanged significant glanees, and Icha- 
hed, with flushed face and hurried manner, left 
the room, pleading an imperative engagement. 
That his wife was fast taking leave of her senses, 
he was tempted to believe; else why did she act 
so peculiarly end use such strange words? He 
preferred to listen to two lectures aday upon the 
iil effect of cigar smoking, than hear her make 
such a remark as her last one, or see her take 
such hug? pinches of snuff. His wife’s pretty 
fingers and classic nose soiled with snuff! Pah! 




















it was too revolting to think of! 
sir—-take care of my corns! 
said a voice, and looking up, Mr. Wise recog- 
nized old family physician whom he was 
about running over. 

“Ah, pardon me, doctor! I was careless, I 
fear.” 

“ Monstrously so! 


“Take care, 





At the rate you were going 
I might have been ernshed, if I hadn’t been for- 
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the professional man, good aturedly 
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truth was, doctor, I was thinking,” 
said Mr. Wise, apologetically. 

“OF what?” 
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, very bad! 


vated kind of catarrh! 





the case this very afternoon, “t y your leave.’ 
“Do so, my dear doctor; but 


first let me re- 
move any wrong impression my words may have 
you. My wife will not 





>} Women are so eccentric about such mat- 








s, you know.” 

yourself! I perfeetly un- 
$ of the feminine world.” 
And thereupon Dr. Bolus complacently pro- 
duced his snuff box, wrapped the cover, and 
snuffed with mu 


ters, Sometiy 





“ Ah, don’t trouble 








1 the w 





tion; which movement 
caused Mr. Wise to recoil in alarm. 
sneezed and walked on, 


1 Satis 
Bolus 
while his young friend 
went puffing in an opposite direction. The lat- 
ter heard several sternutatory explosions after 
the old doctor turned the next corner, distant 
about rifle range, which caused him to quicken 
his footsteps, and exclaim: 

“ Confounded bad hahit for man or beast is 
snufting! If I had a dog that took snuff, I be- 
lieve I should kil! him!” 

Ichabod returned to tea at the usual hour. 
When he opened the parlor door his wife w 
the very act of sneezing. 
ent, and she was 


Was in 
Dr. Bolus was pres- 





snuff with him very 
cosily—with the nonchalance of a veteran who 
has snuffed ten pounds a year. Alarming spec- 
tacle ! both physician and patient were indulging 
in the contents of that odious box! He fancied 
the former looked unusually grave, and felt not 
a little curious to know 
micht be. 

“T find your lady affected with a very singu- 
lar disease of the head,” Dr. Bolus remerked : 
“Thaven’t met with a case just like it for sev- 
eral years.” 

“Indeed! What seems to be the dificulty ?” 
said Ichabod, somewhat wrought upon by the 
doctor’s serious manner. 





what his opinion 


“Ttis an obstruction of the estachian tubes, 
with an accumulation of morbid matter upon 
the pituitary glands, which affects the whole 
sensorium,” quoth the doctor, with professional 
soleinnity, 

“Nothing dangerous, I presume?” added the 
husband. 

“All derangements of the human system are 
dangerous, if neglected or improperly treated,” 
remarked Bolus. 

“You can set her to rights ina few days, 
doubtless?” continued Ichabod, who was now 
getting really anxious. 

“The brain, my young friend, is a very diffi 
cult organ to reach,” asserted the dovtor, 
emphasis. 


with 
‘CA little reflection will convince 
you = it is not only to apply the remedy to the 
diseased structure. 

“You don’t mean to affirm that you have no 
medical agent that will epply to her case?” ex- 
claimed Ichabod, now quite nervous. 

“ Certainly not,” replied the doctor, reaching 
across the centre table to dip his thumb and 
finger 1ato Mrs. Wise’s snuff box. 
remedy.” 

“What is it?” queried Ichabod, with evident 
perturbation. 

“ Har-chew !”” went the doctor. 

“Far chew !” followed the patient. 

B oth used their handkerchiefs, and then Bolus 





“ There is a 





Sault,” with a solemnity beitting the oc- 
casion. 

“ Snuff,” repeated the fair patient, feeling 

“Snuff!” added Ichabod, starting from his 
seat as though a highly galvanized plate of zine 
had been introduced between his person and the 
chair. 

“ Snuff,” continued the doctor, “is—” 

“ An invention of the devil!” cried Ichabod. 

“ Har-chew !” quoth Mrs. Wise. 

“Snuff isa very cheap and convenient rem- 
edy, and acts powerfully on the olfactory nerves, 
and even on the substance of the brain itself,” 
pursued Bolus. 

“TJ should think it might!” groaned Ichabod. 
And at that instant the doctor’s nose went off 
with a terrible explosion. 

“But seriously, doctor, is there no alterna- 
tive? It is a most disgusting remedy ?” 

“On the contrary, sir, ’tis a most delightful 
medicament. In the course of a year, by plen- 
tiful application of Maccaboy, your wife will 
sneeze away all her bodily ailments—a very easy 
way of getting rid of trouble, I think. But I 
wont warrant a cure unless she will teke it often. 
I’é advise you to purchase it by the bladder 








a dozen bladders, sir, will work wonders in her 
case”? 

“But, my dear sir,” remonstrated Ichabod, 
‘my wife’s a small woman, and will by no 
{so much enuff Why, I apprehend 
that she would 
three months!’ 


means hold 


actually sneeze her brains ont in 


" ni ae, y the vacuum with snuff,” suggested 


th ctor, auietly. 
Thegin to think yon have done thet your- 
self!” retorted Tehabod. 
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trifle compared with the good smoking does 
nd the enjoyment it brings.” 
There was a momentary panse. 
“Doctor, will it atfoct my breath any *” naive 
ly inquired Mrs. Wise. 
“V’m sorry to say that it will. I: will 
your voice sharp, also, and impair your intellect, 


make 


somewhat, if you should persist in it a few 





ect her breath, make her voice sharp, im 
pair her intellect! Horrible!” 

Now Mrs. Wise had a breath sweet as a rose, 
a voice like # silver flute, and a fine intellect ; 
and to think that any of these should suffer was 
terrific to Ichabod. He tried to make some 
compromise with the doctor, but Bolus was in- 
exor He then shifted his ground and pre- 
tended to regard it asa joke or an innocent con- 
spiracy; but the doctor became severe and ac- 
cused him of having no real regard for his wife's 
health ; while the latter applied her hancker- 
chief to her eyes, and seemed to be deeply in- 
jured in her feelings. 





e. 


In fact her visuals grew 
very red and inflamed, which was accounted for, 
afterward, by the circumstance that she got snutf 
into them. The unfortunate Ichabod yielded 
with an ill grace, and spent the evening out. 

He passed through varied experiences afier 
that eventful evening. Miaccaboy pervaded the 
house; it seemed as diffusive as cigar-smoke, 
penetrating everything, leaviog everywhere the 
impress of its odor. 





The large snuff box ap- 
peared alike in the kitchen, dining room, parlor, 
and boudoir; it rested beside Ichabod’s cigar 
case at night. He found the aromatic powder 
on his best handkerchiefs, on the combs and 
brushes, and on the toilet table. The sound of 
sternutation became terrible to his ears; he ran 
when he heard persons sneeze in the street. He 
lost confidence in his daily bread, and slily wip- 
ed his plate with his napkin when he dined. 
What could honest Ichabod do? He entered 
into a solemn treaty with Mrs. Wise. “The ar 
ticles of capiiulation were exceedingly simple 
and to the point: He agreed to leave oif smok- 
ing if she would renounce snufling. He was 
to bid an everlasting adieu to Havanas, and she 
was to say to Maccaboy farewell for ever. The 
snuff box and the cigar-case were laid away to- 
gether. The house was thoroughly aired, and 
the nauseating sphere of tobacco expurgated by 
various processes. The powdered weed was 
cast out, and the weed in rolls went with it. 
And it was a joyful day to Mrs. Wise when the 
There 
were no more choking fumes in the parlor, di- 
niug-room, and boudoir. 


filthy smoke ficnd was exorcised and laid, 


Her wardrobe became 
purified, at length, of the breath of tobacco. 
The abominations that follow in the track of the 
confirmed puffer 


again. 


finally departed, nor came 


Mrs. Wise’s diseases venished also. Dr. Bo- 
lus shrugged his shoulders and looked sagacious 
whenever he met Ichabod ; while the latter, after 
he had fairly broken from the thraldom of smok- 
ing, could laugh at the conspiracy without 
much etfort, notwithstanding it was at his own 
expense, 
oe 


A PARISIAN PANTOMIMIST. 


Paul Legrand is the best pantomimist and clown 
in Paris. {na piece lately produced, called the 
Brass Noir, in which he is conspicuous, I really 
thought Ishould langh myself todcath—verdict : 
died of a clown at a small theatre! It is a par- 
ody on Gererd de Nerval’s Main de Gloire, and 
the most ludicrous parody imaginable. Pierrot 
ina battle with a negro, loses one of his arms 
after having torn off that of his adversary, who 
has fled, cerrying away the whitearm. Pierrot, 
desolate, hhe the perl at the garden gate, goes 
in noarek of lebrated surgeon, who adro:t! 
adjusts the f yn arm to his mutilated loa 
der. Unfortunately the black arm is the arm of 
a rogue ,8 Mauvais sujet, a thief, a pickpocket, 
aveke, a canaille, ete., and it cbucloeas ly retains 
the manners of its first master; so, that posses- 
sing a will of its own entirely independent of 
poor Pierrot, who is a very honest fellow, it 
leads him into all sorts of difticulties. The 
= arm steals a sack of moncy, which the 

hite arm honestly refuses to touch, es blows 
with its fist, takes the pretry girls by the waist 
and chue ks them under the chin, tickles Pierrot 
to make him laugh in a pathetic situation, and 
finally, in spite of the virtue and remonstrances 
of the rest of himself, leads him off to prison. 
At the end, however, all is arranged. Seren 
regains his own arm once more, marries the girl 
of his heart, punches the negro’s Lead, and all 
terminates happily. The idea is comic, 1s it not? 
The representation is droli, beyond expression. 
—Correspondent of the Post. 
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AN INCH OF RAIN, 


In Lieut. Manry’s “Physical Geography of 
the Sea,” he computes the effect of a single inch 
of rain failing upon the Atlantic Ocean, The 
Atlantic includes an area of twenty-five lions 
of square miles. Suppose an inch of rgin to 
fall upon only one fitth of this vast expanse. 
“It would wei : - “thr oo hundre do and 
sixty thousand millions of s; and the salt 
v as water, it held in «olution in the sea, 
and which. when that water was taken up as va- 
por, was left behind to disturb equilitriam, weigh- 
ed sixteen million more tons, or nearly twice as 
much as all the ships in the word could earry * 
acargo cach. Jr might i 
py what time it might in fa » thi 








says he 





















ay; bat occ 
rain is re 
culated to exert so mach force—yv bi ich is Incon- 
ceivab ly grea n distart nuy the equilibriam of 
the ocean it tr discharged by the 


rowing! River year were taken up 










mighty measure, and cast into the ocean 
at one effort, it would not make a greeter die- 
turbance in the equilibrium of the sea than would 
the tall of rain supp sed. And yet, so gentle 
are the operations of nature, that 1 t 


vast are unperceived ."—Piiiladelphia Post 
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[Written for The Flag of our Unicn.} 
HOPE ON. 


BY MRS M. J. MESSENGER. 


View not the past with sorrow, 
O, banish all regret— 

Hope whispers on the morrow, 
‘; We may be happy yet.” 
Thank God for every blessing, 
Pray for his care in need; 
That goodly gift possessing, 

Thou wilt be blest indeed. 


In every life there is a scene 
Of bitter grief to all, 

And oft doth memory's darts, I ween, 
Those fearful scenes recall 

But though our early life was clouded 
By cares we can’t forget, 

Let each bitter thought be shrouded, 
And we may be happy yet. 





Doe 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE SURVEYOR. 


BY GIDDINGS H. BALLOU. 


Tue hot summer sun beat down on the Albany 
road on one day in the year 1777, as a tired 
and dusty traveller turned his feet to Deacon 
Hawley’s red farm-house, just beyond the west- 
ern slope of the Green Mountains. Lifting the 
latch with the assurance of one used to the sim- 
ple and hospitable country ways, he inquired 
of those within if he might be provided with some 
refreshment in the shape of a bowl of bread and 
milk, or any other eatable which might be at 
hand. 

He had travelled far, he said, and finding it 
getting about noon, and being tired and hungry, 
he had made bold to stop at the first dwelling 
he met with. 

“ Certainly, friend, certainly ;” replied the hon- 
est deacon, who had just come in from the field 
with his son Nathan. ‘“ Sit down and make 
yourself at home. We’re just about taking a 
snack ourselves, and if you’ll step into the back 
room with us presently, and help clear the table, 
we shall be very glad of your assistance. Rath- 
er dusty travellin’, hey ?” 

“ Quite. It’s worse than anything I’ve seen 
this summer,” replied the stranger, as he follow- 
ed his host into the adjoining room. 

“ Wife, sir,’”’ said the deacon, waving his hand 
towards a rather comely-looking dame. ‘“ Niece 
Emma, Mr. —— ah, what may I call your name, 
sir?” 

“Teall my name Lewis,” replied the stranger. 

“ Ah, yes, Lewis. Wife, just put on a bowl 
with some milk. Let me help yon, sir, to some 
of the meat. No relation to any of the Lewises 
around here, are you?” 

“No, sir. I came from ten miles this side of 
Burlington.” 

“ Ah, long way that. 
the lakes?” 

“Not much, when I left. Our people were 
not gaining ground much there.” 

“No, no. It is a hard match for our raw sol- 
diers, against that army of Burgoyne’s, all in fine 
discipline, with plenty of material, and no lack 
of king’s money to back them. Nathan, 
Nathan, you and your old father must not sneak 
at home much longer, now that affairs are getting 
to the pinch. Well, there are our names on the 
list, and when they want us, our old queen’s arms 
are ready.” 

Young Lewis (for the stranger could not have 
been more than twenty-one) nodded his head in 
assent to the patriotic sentiment, and applied him- 
self to the viands, in the discussion of which he 
was not so much absorbed as to be insensible 
to the presence of the female portion of the 
family. He was a gallant, quick eyed young fel- 
low, with a sunburnt cheek, and a frank, prepos- 
sessing countenance. Suchan one is never want- 
ing in sympathy with the fair sex, wheresoever 
its representatives be found, or however scanty be 
the personal attractions which they may chance 
to possess. But neither Dame Hawley nor her 
niece was deficient in this respect, making due 
allowance for the touch of age on the features of 
the elder. The niece sat opposite to Lewis at 
the table, and he could not, if he had chosen, 
have avoided turning his eyes frequently upon 
her. He thought that never in his life had he 
met a more innocent and charming countenance. 
Nay, he might even have impaired his appetite 
for the food before him, had he not, taking warn- 
ing from a rising blush, made his eyes if not his 
mind more attentive to the play of his knife and 
fork. He therefore copied as closely as he 
might, the example of the deacon and Nathan, 
and had tolerably satisfied the cravings of his 
appetite by the time that the others were ready 
to draw from the table. 

“Going south, friend ?” inquired his host, as 
they rose together. 

“No, sir,” was the answer. “ At least, no 
greatdistance. I 2m on surveying business, con- 
nected with the New York dispute. We Ver- 
monters, having just declared our independence 
of York State, are about running the boundary 
line, and I am going to operate in the lower part 
of the State. I sent a few instruments before 
me, and expected to meet one of my assistants at 
the village back. However, he failed me, and I 
did not think it worth my while to wait.” 

“T should think the York assembly might 
know by this time how the matter is likely to 
end,” observed the deacon. “ They’re making 
trouble without any use; and at this time above 
all things. Why, there was Squire Briggs, who 
lives at Brandridge just across the line, came to 
me awhile ago, and wanted to get me to take a 
warrant as a York justice of peace. The var- 
mint! I saw what his game was, right off. 
Squire, says I, I’l!—wal, I did come nigh saying 
what I should be rather sorry for. But I sent 
him away with a flee in his ear.” 

Once started on the subject, the good deacon 
displayed considerable warmth of feeling. He 
dilated on charters, territorial government, and 
popular rights, interposing a brief essay on the 
history of the Hampshire grants. Lewis rendered 
all the attention he was sable to bestow, while 
Emma, as she busied herself in removing the 
dishes, regarded her uncle with admiration as 
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| being a paragon of historic and juridical knowl- 
edge. Meanwhile the “ yes sirs,” and “ no sirs,”’ 
of Lewis, were applied a little at random, from 
the fact that his thoughts centered to the liquid 
' blue eyes of the niece, rather than to the weather- 
| stained brow of the farmer. 
“Sorry you are going,” said the good natured 
| deacon, as Lewis rose to take leave. ‘If youare 
| going to be about here, as you say, just drop in 
| and see us. 
| pany here, especially now, when so many of our 
| people are over yonder looking after Burgoyne. 
So come as often as you can.” 

And Lewis did come, once and again. His 


he found frequent opportunity to visit the deacon’s 
family, into whose favor he much ingratiated 
himself. From this partiality, however, we must 
except Nathan, who regarded Lewis with most 
decided coolness. The secret of his dislike lay 
in the fact that he possessed a most decided re- 
gard for his fair cousin, and feared, with good 
reason, the intrusion of the young surveyor. And 
his jealous watchfulness presently found sufficient 
to poison his own peace, and to force on his no- 
tice the growing attachment between Emma and 
Lewis. With the latter he had more than once 
endeavored to frame a quarrel, but without suc- 
cess, till one evening, after Lewis had left the 
house, young Hawley who met him on the road- 
side, remarked in a sneering manner, that for a 
peaceful surveyor he seemed to know a deal 
about camp matters and military evolutions ; at 
least, if one were to believe the tenor of his 
conversation. 

“JT daresay,” he continued, “that you think 
we raw bushwhackers will take down all you say 
for gospel.” 

“What do you mean by that?” said Lewis, 
flushing red at the rude tone of the speaker. 

“Mean?” retorted the other, impetuously. 
“Why, that we have had enough of your high- 
bred airs. I, for one, am not going to ‘whoa’ 
and ‘gee’ with your counterfeit pretensions any 
longer. There’s some foxy trick or other about 
you; who knows that you are not a tory spy, or 
something equally bad ?” 

Lewis, in his surprise and anger at this unex- 
pected address, made a step forward, as if with 
the intention of instantly repaying the insult. 

“Hands off, my lad!” exclaimed Hawley, 
throwing himself into an attitude of defenge. 
“ Bullying wont go down with me.” 

The other made no reply, but biting his lips 
till the blood came, turned away, followed by a 
low laugh from Nathan. 

“T rather guess I’ve put his nose out of joint 
for awhile,” said the young farmer, looking with 
a sullen smile on the receding figure of Lewis. 

Whatever might have been the cause, the lat- 
ter did not appear at the deacon’s, where his ab- 
sence caused repeated remark. Nathan anxious- 
ly observed the fact that Emma evidently missed 
the visits of the young surveyor, and had lost 
much of her accustomed cheerfulness in conse- 
quence. By all the arts and assiduities which 
he could bring, he endeavored to recommend 
himself in place of the absent gallant. But his 
efforts were all in vain. At last his patience 
gave way to despair. 

“ Why is it,” he said to her one day when they 
were alone, “why is it that you treat me with 
such coldness? Why is itthat you pay no regard 
to the affection which you know I entertain 
for you? Is it because you love this stranger, 
who came, with a smooth, and most likely a ly- 
ing tongue, no one really knows from whence, or 
on what business? I believe that he and his 
stories are alike false and deceitful. Do not 
then despise my honest love, and cling to the re- 
membrance of one, who is, very like, a counter- 
feit, and who, at any rate, seems little inclined to 
present himself again before those who may 
chance to detect his real character. Do you 
know that I fancy him to bea British or tory spy, 
or something of the sort? Doubtless he is well 
enough pleased to amuse himself on his travels 
by playing with the affections of a trustful coun- 
try-girl like yourself.” 

Emma seized her cousin’s hand, and bursting 
into tears, rested her head on his shoulder. 

“Nathan,” she said, “ you wrong me, cruelly 
wrong me. I do not despise you, nor am I un- 
grateful for your kind offices. But I cannot 
give you the love which I acknowledge that I 
entertain for another. He lovesme. Do not be 
harsh, I pray you, in your thoughts of me, or in 
your surmises with regard to him. I own that 
there is a mystery about him. He has hinted as 
much to me, and in a manner which showed that 
he himself was opposed to the necessity of con- 
cealment. He told me, when we parted, that it 
would be long before we should meet again, 
very probably not till the close of the war. 1 fear 
that your surmises are in some parttrue. Yet 
do not be unjust. Honorable men have disguis- 
ed themselves as spies cre now, and at all events 
I cannot believe he is a dishonorable man. 
Rely upon it, if even in arms against our cause, 
he surely entertains no ill design againstus. But 
he knows as well as yourself, that I would 
never marry an enemy to my country. Do not 
then be unkind to me,Nathan, nor take advantage 
of what I have told you. I will love you as 
a sister would, and let that suflice, since I can 
go no further in my regard.” 

“Say no more, Emma,” replied her cousin. 
“T see it is vain to reason with you. I will take 
no unfair advantage, though I wish that the day 
had never shone which brought his unlucky vis- 
age to our house.” 

The summer passed on, and the routine of the 
farm was scarce interrupted by the sound of the 
distant war. But about the middle of August, 
and past noonday, a horseman galloped up to 
the field near the roadside in which the deacon 
and his son were at work. The rider took off 
his three cornered hat, and waving it, shouted : 

“ Deacon, the time has come. Stark has or- 
dered out all the militia, every one that can carry 
agun. The British and Hessians are marching 
towards Bennington. To camp then, to camp!” 


which before midnight had fown a hundred 
miles. In less than half an hour, the deacon and 





ment which Stark had formed not far from Ben- 
nington village. On their arrival they were im- 
mediately assigned their places, and on the fol- 
lowing morn were under march to meet the 


enemy. They fell in with advanced parties of 


We don’t fall in with much com- | 


employment detained him for some two or three 
weeks in the neighborhood, and within that time 





So saying he dashed off to spread the alarm | 


Nathan were on their way towards the encamp- | 


the latter, consisting for the most part of Indian 
auxiliaries, and sharp skirmishes continued 
during the rest of the day, resulting much to the 
discouragement of these unstable savages. The 
next day a storm of rain poured down, and both 


armies remained inactive for the greater part. | 


But the morrow arrived, the eventful moment 


when Stark, in the pithy and homely speech | 


which has made his name immortal, nerved his 
rude levies to the fatal charge. The word was 
given, and with a single cheer the motley colored 
ranks swept steadily but with accelerating speed, 
on the entrenchments of the enemy. The dead- 
ly cannon swept through them, but not a heart 
wavered. Once more, and with a wild huzza, 
the mountain men pouring over the breast-work, 
grappled with their foes. The contest was a 
desperate one. Farmer Hawley and his son 
were separated from each other at the commence- 
ment, and in the hand-to-hand struggle which 
ensued, the former was closely pressed, and 
would certainly have fallen by the bayonet of a 
Hessian, had not the deadly thrust been warded 
off by the sword of an English officer. 

“ Lewis!’ exclaimed the deacon, as his mus- 
ket fairly dropped from his hand in amazement. 
At this moment Nathan rushed up. 

“Take that, you traitorous spy,” he shouted, 
discharging his piece at Lewis. His bullet 
passed through the cap of the latter as he bore 
back with the troops whom he vainly sought to 
rally. He was seen to wave his hand with a 
gesture of deprecation, while an expression of 
pain flitted across his stained features. 

“Hold, Nathan!” said the old deacon, laying 
his hand on his son’s arm. ‘ Whatever be his 
deserts, remember that to him I owe my life. 
Harm him not.” 

Nathan’s eyes shone with a fierce sparkle, and 
shaking his clenched hand towards the retreating 
foe: ‘Let him go then,” he said, “for this 
once. But the next time we meet, we will not 
part so easily. I wonder how Emma will be 
pleased to find that her favorite has turned out 
to be nothing more nor less than a British spy!” 

The bravery and discipline of the enemy were 
excited to the utmost against the impetuous valor 
of the mountain militia, but in two hours from 
the commencement of the battle, the regulars 
were forced to fly. They were pursued by the 
Americans, who, scorning the restraint of their 
commanders, sped onward in hasty disorder and 
were thus near offering the enemy an opportuni- 
ty to retrieve their misfortune, since Colonel ¥ 
Breyman, with a large reinforcement from Bur- 
goyne’s army, was rapidly approaching the scene 
of action. The fugitives gained fresh hope, and 
rallied to renew the fight. But at this critical 
moment, when victory seemed ready to desert the 
mountain flag, the sound of fife and drum ap- 
proached from the eastward. The first files of 
Warner’s long-expected New Hampshire regi- 
ment appear in the distance, hurrying to share 
the efforts of their fellow-patriots. They march 
on to anticipate the enemy. The scattered sol- 
diery regain their ranks and hasten forward. The 
battle commences again with redoubled violence ; 
but at sunset all is over. The fame of Benning- 
tonis sealed afresh, and one more advantage gain- 
ed towards the assurance of American freedom. 

Years passed before English foot again 
touched the mountain soil. The larum of war 
ceased from the land, and the soldier laid by the 
destroying sword for the peaceful scythe and 
plough. Yet time and death remained at work. 
A virulent epidemic carried off the worthy dea- 
con and his wife in the midst of a hale and well 
spent life. The property passed into the hands 
of Nathan without provision for the young niece. 
The deacon had intended to make a will which 
should ensure her a fit maiwtenance, but had de- 
ferred the fulfilment of his intention till he was 
struck down by sudden death. Emma, left des- 
titute, took refuge in the cottage of an aged rela 
tive, and, by persevering toil, gained a scanty 
maintenance. She was deaf to the wishes of 
Nathan, to be his wife. Her steady discourage- 
ment of his advances made him gloomy and mo- 
rose ; and Emma, besides the griefs she had al- 
ready experieaced, felt an added pain in encoun- 
tering his vindictive glances. 

One evening on the anniversary of the Benning- 
ton battle, a stranger alighted from his horse at 
the door of the village iun. His dress was scru- 
pulously plain, but there was something in his 
appearance that impressed the chance beholders 
with the sense of superior station. On entering 
the public room and inquiring for the host, Lewis 
(for it was he) was informed that the landlord 
was absent but would soon wait on him. 

Having given his horse in charge, Lewis was 
shown into a private apartment. Soon steps 
approached, the door opened, and Nathan Haw- 
ley stood before his astonished guest. He hardly 
entered the room ere he recoiled, and his counte- 
nance, agitated by a hateful recognition, became 
overspread with a ghastly pallor; Lewis instant- 
ly sprang forward with outstretched hands to de- 
tain him. 

“Stay, Nathan,” he said, “and listen to me. 
I never harmed you knowingly. IfI have cross- 
ed your path in love, or caused you suffering, 
know that I, too, have suffered, have endured 
suspense, fear and doubting. Of what is past I 
now say nothing. Fortune has buffeted ine sore- 
ly since I was in arms against you; but at last 
she has looked on me with favor. I have re- 
cently become Lord March by the death ofa pre- 
vious heir. I have seized the first opportunity 
to return to a spot [have never forgotten, for the 
purpose of putting to proof the hopes I never | 
ceased to entertain, whatever may be the founda- 
tionon which I have rested them. Let us not be 
enemies, I pray you. Suffer me to claim youas 
a friend, a brother.” 

For a moment Nathan did not answer. The | 
veins in his forehead swelled, his lips quivered | 
with struggling emotions. | 

“ You have conquered me,” he said, at last. 
“ But it is through Aer that you conquer. She 
loves you still; but she is dying by inches. I, 
for one, had supposed you but trifled with her 





affections. Perhaps she, herself, began to fear 
the same. But I will say no more. Go, bid 
her live and be happy, even though it be at the 
expense of my own happiness.” 

“ You are a noble fellow,” said Lord March ; 
“and there is many a fair one who would gladly 
repair your disappointment. Mark me well, 


before you will find a mate by whom my words 
will be proved true. But I wast hasten to find 
her, in search of whom I came. Many thanks 
for inspiring me with the belief that I am not yet 
forgotten !” 


We will not describe the meeting of the long | 


separated lovers, tempered in its gladness by , 


some saddening memories on either side. But 
joy isa medicine more potent than all the drugs 


= 
i 
HUMORS OF THE RAIL. 

We chanced to be one of a coach load that 
was beleagured one cay last winter for about 
three hours by snow on the Central road. A 
light snow had fallen the night before on the mass 
of old snow, and the wind springing up and 
blowing a yale, the track was filled ina dee; 
cut. An army of knights of the shovel was soon 


on hand, and while they were quarrelling with the 
drifts, the passengers attempted to ‘ kill time.” 
They succeeded pretty well. An elderly, jocund 
looking gentleman took his tarn to warm hi 
by the stove. While enjoying this luxury, he 
suddenly exclaimed—* This is the meanest coun 
try I was ever in in my life!” 

Nobody replied to the remark, though he evi- 
dently expected that somebody would. Present. 
ly he broke out again ; 

“I never did see such a mean country as this 





meselt 


; is! I have heard tell of York State before. 


of science, and in a few weeks, Lord March bore 


| away to English hails a blushing New England 


bride. A year later her husband received a long 


one of her own schoolmates, a lovely and amiable 
girl. 


Re 
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RIDING A CAMEL. 


BY THE OLD ’UN. 

WE see that the camels imported by the Uni- 
ted States—KE Pluribus Unum—have “arriv,”’ 
and we hope our western Yankees will have a 
good time in riding them; our own private 
opinion in the meantime, being, that it is a good 
deal easier to back a Durham cow than a Bac- 
trian camel. We recollect witnessing a first ex- 
periment several years ago at the Lion Theatre in 
this city. The victim was Dan Necu, a gentle- 
man pretty well known to old play goers in this 
city, as one of the best stage tyrants of his day. 
As Gessler in William Tell, he was perfectly 
excruciating. In private life his temper was 
none of the sweetest, and we believe it was utter- 
ly impossible for Dan to “roar as gently asa 
sucking dove.” 

Well, to our story. The management of the 
“Lion,” brought out the melodrama of Blue 
Beard, with the “ whole resources of the unrival- 
led establishment,” “with a reckless disregard 
of cost,” as Mr. Crammles would have said, and 
in a “ style to bid defiance to any other establish- 
ment in the world.” The great “card’” was a 
bridal procession, in which were introduced two 
live elephants, a camel, and a stud of horses. 
Dan Reed was cast for Abomilique, the “ three- 
tailed bashaw,” and was expected to mount the 
camel. Though he protested against a first 
class actor, in addition to the humiliation of 
“playing with a menagerie,” being obliged to 
appear on the back of a “ ferocious animal,” as 
he styled the camel, still he was obliged to sub- 
mit to the requirements of the management. 

The first night came and a crowded house. 
At the close of the first act, the procession came 
on, and went off amidst uproarous applause. 
Such a big elephant was never seen on any stage. 
And Dan on his camel was magnificent. His 
blue beard shone with the brilliancy of a Cairn 
Gorme, and his sabre and spangles “ brought 
down” the million. Yet, in the midst of his 
glories and elevated position some ten feet in the 
air, those who were nearest to him might have 
seen a shadow of uneasiness on his painted brow. 
He was evidently dissatisfied with the motion 
and doubtful of the temper of his “ mount,” and, 
sure enough, just as the procession was leaving 
the stage, a boy ina blue turban, as the camel 
was passing, animated by the spirit of mischief, 
kicked him viciously. The animal, though sup 
posed to be as meek as Moses, resented the 
affront and kicked at the boy in turn. Up went 
those clumsy footpads, and off went Dan Reed, 
his sabre flying out of its scabbard as he pitched 
upon his head. The act drop went down amidst 
the roars of the audience. The boy fled, and 
Dan Reed after him, sword in hand, swearing, 
like Rob Roy to “cleave him to the brisket.” 
But the rascal made good his escape, and Dan 
was forced “to nurse his rage to keep it warm. ™ 

After the performance, the tragedian, iearning 
that the boy was ward to Andrew Jackson Allen, 
the costumer of the establishment, sought out 
that celebrated personage to lay his grievances 
before him. Now everybody knows that Andrew 
was hard of hearing and troubled with a per- 
petual cold in his head. On this occasion, hav- 
ing heard of what had transpired, he saw fit to be 
impenetrably deaf, and to hear nothing at all, 
though Dan spoke in the voice of Stentor. 

“Mr. Allen,” roared Dan, “I come to com- 
plain of an atrocious act on the part of your boy— 
one of the greatest little villains in creation.” 

“Glad you like the boy,” replied “ Dammy.” 
“ Good boy—clever—subborts his ancient moth- 
er add two sisters—picked ib up id Halifax.’’ 

“He kicked my camel,” yelled Dan, making 


, un devouring an apple. 
letter from Nathan, announcing his marriage with 





a speaking-trampet of his hand and bellowing 
into Allen’s ear— and made the camel kick me 
off—me, Daniel Reed, a legitimate actor—mark* 
you, sir—led the heavy business at the Federal.” 

“Excellent, good-natured, abiable boy,” pur- 
sued Allen. “ Sends ub all his eardings—I bay | 
his board. Clever lad.” 

“ He’s a villain!” shouted Dan. 

“Glad you like ib.” 

“And if you don’t flog him within an inch of 
his life—1’ll murder him !” 

“Thank you, Dad,” said Allen, offering his 
hand. ‘All he wants is a liddle idstrucshad 
He'll make ad agtor—he will—bond to rise. 
Good princibles. Mach obliged for your kide | 
offer. I'll write to his mother—mother and two 
sisters at Halifax—he subborts ub. Good-night, 
Dad.” 

“You be hanged !’’ yelled Dan. ‘ You're as 
much of a booby as he is a fool. Andis you 
have any respect for the boy’s mother, you'll | 
pay for his faneral—for as sure as the sun gilds | 
the dome of the State House to-morrow morn, 
that sun shall set upon his bleeding corpse.’’ 

It is needless to say that the threat was not 
executed, and that the next night Dan was bil- 
letted upon the elephant, having positively re- 
fased to ride the “ferocious anima!,” on which 
and off which he had figured on the fret night 


| of Blue Beard. 


This is the first time I was ever in it, and I do 
hope it will be the last!” 

The remark aronsed a cadaverous gentleman 
near by, who had been for five minutes engaged 
Said he— 

“ Don’t see what you find to make a fuss about ; 
can’t see anything from the windows of the car 
that is derogatory to New York as a State.” 

“Can’t,eh?” exclaimed our grumbler. “ Yes 
Ican! 1 see enough to disgust me with it, and 


| to make me wish | had never seen s0 mean a 


State as your State is!’ 

At this a New Yorker fired up and sung out— 
“See here, my friend! Whatis the matter with 
New York !” 

“ Matter!’ replied the other—“ matter enough ! 
Here is New York—the Empire State—the tig- 
gest State in the Union.” 

“We know all that—” 

“Of course you do—no disputing it ; but as I 
was saying—here in New York, this great Suite, 
boasting of her square miles and her millions of 
te gma and yet so mean that she can ¢ afford 

ut three feet of snowona level! I detest such a 
State!” 

A roar of laughter followed this unexpected 
anpouncement. Onc old chap sung out— ‘ Say, 
mister! You talk about snow. Aint it decp 
enough for you here? How deep is it where 
you cam from? Where did you cum from, any 
way ? 

“* Me! Icame from the Superior country.” 

“ How deep is the snow up your way ?’”” 

“Deep! Bless you, my dear! “We don’t 
pretend to live anywhere where it aint twenty- 
two feet on a level—and as to drifts! talk about 
your Peak of Teneritle and your Himmalayan 
mountains! Mere knolls compared with them !"" 

‘another fellow insisted that the snow was deep 
enough in Otsego county to suit anybody. He 
said when the third storm came, the school-mas- 
ter was boarding out his week with him. He 
‘staid five weeks, and then began to get uncasy. 
The schoolhouse was half a mile away. One 
morning pedagogue determined to travel out and 
find the schoolhouse. He started on the crust, 
and after traversing the usual route, and getting 
into what he believed to be the immediate vicin- 
ity of the schoolhouse, he was non-plussed. 
No building was in sight. He thought at one 
time he had found it, but the object tnat attract 
ed his attention turned out to be the top of a 
maple tree. Searching around further, he sud- 
denly slumped through the snow and landed in 
the schoolroom! He went through the chimney ! 
Two days afterwards the trustees drew him out 
with a rope! 

“Well!” said another man, at the end of this 
yarn, “this is a winter Clay and Webster would 
have enjoyed if they had been alive!’ 

“Clay and Webster!” cried out a dozen; 
“what has this winter to do with them?” 

“A good deal,” he replied ; “ it is a National 
winter. It knows no North, no South, no Kast, 
no West. ‘I'hey are skating in Florida, buried 
in New York, ail ice and cold on the Mississippi, 
and are having considerable winter down East.”’ 

Just at this moment, the snow having been 
cleared away, toot! toot! screamed the whistle 
and the train moved on. An hour was pleasant- 
ly killed.— Auburn American. 





News Glances. 


Hicu Fatutriy.—A western stump orator in 
the course of one of his speeches recently re- 
marked—* Gentleman, if the Par-sy-fix Ocean 
wor an inkstand, and the hull clouded canopy 
of heaven and the level ground of our yearth wor 
a sheet of paper, I couldn’t begin to write my 
love of country onto it.” 








Eartuqvakrs.—The most remarkable earth- 
¢zakes of modern times are those which destroyed 
Lima in 1746; Lisbon in 1755, in which 20,000 
persons were killed ; Calabria in 1783; Caraceas 
in 1812; Aleppo in 1822; Guatemala in 1850; 
and San Salvador within the last year. 





A Lose Bearp.—The longest beard record. 
ed in history, was that of John Mayo, a painter 
tothe Emperor Charles V. Though he was a 
tail man, it is said his beard was so long that he 
could tread upon it. 
ae ee eee 
Saints ror Russian Soupiers.— During 
the last campaign in Russia, more than 60,000 
images of saints were sent from St. Petersburgh 
for the encouregement of the Russian soldiers. 
scion oS 
Tae Farner or Waters.—The total tength 
of the Mississippi and all its tributaries, is fitty- 
one thousand miles, which is more than twice the 
equatorial circumference of the earth! 
-- +-oe + 
Tue “ Cravve or Linerty.”—In 1775 Fan 
enil Hall was used for theatrical purposes, by 
officers of the British army, for their own 
amusement. 





ro 

Beavty.—Among eastern nations obesity is 
thought to he the prime requisite of beauty; ard 
the plumpest lady bears away the palm 

—— “—ooe + _— 

Worts THINKING Or —An exchange warns 
boys against gambling with marbles, as the first 
step in a downward career of vice. 

o—-e+ 


Exrressive —Landor thought that a rib of 


| Shakspeare would have made a Milton; and the 


same portion of Milton all poets born ever since ! 
_——- ¢ woe e— —- ~ 
Passinc away.—Seventy one revolationary 
soldiers died during the past year 
coated a — 
Very rave. —Every hour #pent in studying 
is working for higher wages 
————_—_— sce —______ 
Preciocs Stones -—Large rubies have heen 
found in the ravines near San Francisco 
SS eee 
To Hoverkerrens —Painted wood pails ar 
more poisonous than lead pipe 
- ee 


To cure Fevows —Have them arresid 
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OLD STORIPS, 

There are some old stories that 
stale ; they are so good that we ca 
fre quent repetition, and welcome t' 
hearty a laugh as when we first ! 
We pity a person who cannot laug 
old joke—such a man would be ¥ 
cut a good old friend. We pity ar 
sit at a circus without any relanati 
cial muscles, while the clown is per 
same pranks and uttering the same 
delighted his grandfather. Mr Har 
ple story was “Old Grouse in the 
and yet offen as it was repeated, W: 
infer that it enjoyed a fabulous suc 
he is marshalling bis servants for t 
reception of his expected guests, he 
happen to say ® good thing, or tell a 
at the table, you must all burst out 
as if you made a part of the compan) 
ecod!” answers Diggory, “ your w: 
not tell the story of ‘Old Grouse 
room ;’ I can’t help laughing at th 
he!—for the soul of me. We haw 
that these twenty years. Ha! ha! }.. 

Who objects to hearing for the 
time the story of the Irishman riding 
his horse canght his hind foot in the 
mounted, saying, “If you're to get 
off; for, be Jabers! I wont ride dc 
that other “ginteman,”’ who sat it 
immovable, under a pelting shower, 
was waiting for it to clear up. T! 
old things have a flavor of fun that « 
perennial bloom 

What a story that is of Sheridan 
to shoot with Mr. Coke's Irish gan 
Norfolk, and missing every shot, w! 
natured companion found a ready 
every failure. At the first shot, all : 
away, when the gamekceper exclu 
power to your honor! Did you 
fellow drop bis leg as he went off | 
The 
was no more lucky, but the consolat 
was, “ Tare an’ agers, there they go 
your honor hear the shot rattle amo 
pase agin a windey! ‘They'll pray 
your honor agin on this side of tu 
Shot 3d, (birds all off again) 
ouns! but theyv’e caught it! (Af 
them awhile), “ There's three woun 
for they had hardly stringth to fly 
hedge : the divil a wink of sleep th 
blessed night.” Shot 4th, (a pheasan: 
“ Well, I never seen a poor gentlem: 
him; he'll remember your honor ; 
day for that. The spalpeen is ca 
more shot than would sit up an in 
Skibberven.”’ Shot Sth, (@ snip: 
“ Bother! you may cry crake, my 
you may take your long bill tw the 
You'll wake to-morrow morning wit 
in your soft head.’’ Voor Sheridan 
this no longer, but gave his count 
for bis ingenuity, and proceeded 
alone. 

Children Like olf swries, even 
don’t like old toys. ‘The repertor) 
sery is very limited, and yet no chi. 
hearing over and over sgain the te 
venturous cow that ‘jumped over 
of the ‘three blind men who went 
cripples run a race ;"’ or that fearful 


stand on his tin toes again.” 


the children who met with ao unt 
consequence of “ sliding on the ive « 
mer's day.” We, children of @ lar 
should learn wisdom from the javen 
be ever craving after literary and hu 
elty. There is nothing new under 
should learn to cherish what is good 
crave afver what is new-—old fnend 
old customs. 
——-—-* 

“Eivie rus Fouxptise”— > 
eall the attention of the reader pe 
the chaste and interesting sovelet: 
lishing in our columns, from the , 
favorite pen of Mra, Ouse 
America have a more extended 
tablished reputation than she ‘| 
plot of this story is very thorough!) 


Few la 


and cannot fail to deeply interest 
readers and subscribers, who will ai 
ed with its originality and the rem 
viduality of the characters 
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OLD STORIES. 

There are some old stories that never grow 
stale; they are so good that we can bear their 
frequent repetition, and welcome them with as 
hearty a laugh as when we first heard them. 
We pity a person who cannot laugh at a good 
old joke—such a man would be very likely to 
cut a good old friend. We pity a man who can 
sit at a circus without any relaxation of the fa- 
cial muscles, while the clown is performing the 
same pranks and uttering the same jests which 
delighted his grandfather. Mr. Hardcastle’s sta- 
ple story was ‘Old Grouse in the gun-room,” 
and yet often as it was repeated, we are led to 
infer that it enjoyed a fabulous success. When 
he is marshalling his servants for the dignified 
reception of his expected guests, he says: “If I 
happen to say a good thing, or tell a good story, 
at the table, you must all burst out a laughing, 
as if you made a part of the company.” “ Then, 
ecod!” answers Diggory, “ your worship must 
not tell the story of ‘Old Grouse in the gun- 
room ;’ I can’t help laughing at that—he! he! 
he!—for the soul of me. We have laughed at 
that these twenty years. Ha! ha! ha!” 

Who objects to hearing for the thousandth 
time the story of the Irishman riding, who, when 
his horse caught his hind foot in the stirrup, dis- 
mounted, saying, “If you’re to get on, I'll get 
off; for, be Jabers! I wont ride double!” Or 
that other “gintleman,” who sat in his saddle, 
immovable, under a pelting shower, because he 
was waiting for it to clear up. These genuine 
old things have a flavor of fun that ensures thejr 
perennial bloom. 

What a story that is of Sheridan’s going out 
to shoot with Mr. Coke’s Irish gamekeeper, at 
Norfolk, and missing every shot, while his good- 
natured companion found a ready excuse for 
every failure. At the first shot, all the birds got 
away, when the gamekeeper exclaimed, “ More 
power to your honor! Did you see one little 
fellow drop his leg as he went off? He’ll never 
stand on his tin toes again.” The second shot 
was no more lucky, but the consolation this time 
was, “ Tare an’ agers, there they go! But didn’t 
your honor hear the shot rattle among them like 
pase agin a windey! They'll pray never to see 
your honor agin on this side of the country.” 
Shot 3d, (birds all off again): “Blood an’ 
ouns! but theyv’e caught it!” (After watching 
them awhile), “‘ There’s three wounded anyhow, 
for they had hardly stringth to fly over yonder 
hedge: the divil a wink of sleep they’ll get this 
blessed night.” Shot 4th, (a pheasant gets away): 
“ Well, I never seen a poor gentleman taken like 
him; he’ll remember your honor many a long 
day for that. The spalpeen is carrying away 
more shot than would sit up an ironmonger at 
Skibbereen.” Shot 5th, (a snipe gets off): 
“ Bother! you may cry crake, my fine fellow ; 
you may take your long bill to the other world. 
You'll wake to-morrow morning with a lumbago 
in your soft head.”’ Poor Sheridan could stand 
this no longer, but gave his countryman a fee 
for his ingenuity, and proceeded on his beat 
alone. 

Children like of stories, even though they 
don’t like old toys. ‘The repertory of the nur- 
sery is very limited, and yet no child is tired of 
hearing over and over again the tale of the ad- 
venturous cow that “jumped over the moon ;” 
of the ‘three blind men who went to see three 


_ cripples run a race ;” or that fearful narrative of 


the children who met with an untimely fate in 
consequence of “sliding on the ice all of a sum- 
mer’s day.” We, children of a larger growth, 
should learn wisdom from the juveniles, and not 
be ever craving afver literary and humorous nov- 
elty. There is nothing new under the sun; we 
should learn to cherish what is good, rather than 
crave after what is new—old friends, old jokes, 
old customs. 
+ oe >— 

“Exvie rae Founpiine.”— We wish to 
call the attention of the reader particularly to 
the chaste and interesting novelette, now pub- 
lishing in our columns, from the graceful and 
favorite pen of Mrs. Orne. Few lady writers in 
America have a more extended or better es- 
tablished reputation than she. The intricate 
plot of this story is very thoroughly carried out, 
and cannot fail to deeply interest our army of 
readers and subscribers, who will also be charm- 
ed with its originality and the remarkable indi 
viduality of the characters. 





Gorse orr.—An English excise officer, named 
Alexander Gun, was lately discharged for mis- 
conduct, and the following entry made in the 
official record: “A Gun discharged for making 
a false report.” 
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Brearvs.—The Neapolitan government are 
waging war on beards; they fancy they look 
revolutionary, and send all the long-haired to the 
barbers. This is curtailing the hairier of freedom. 
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Qu10.—The income of this State last year 
was four and a quarter millions. She'll save 
her bacon and keep out of the almshouse thus. 


Goop —Fifty students of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, have been engaged 
in the missionary work the past year. 
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Frencu r.—Women, disguised as men, spec- 
ulate on ’change at Paris. 
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«eee THE FLAG OF GUR UNION. Se=> 


MR. MANAGER BLUFF. 


Our old friend, Mr. Manager Bluff, of fortn- 


nate memory, has been dead 


we can afford to Indulge in a remisiscence or 
two respecting him without scruple. We have 
nothing to say against him = De mortuis nil nist 


bonum. He left a competence to a remote rela- 


tive in England; but he would have left a mil- 
} lion had fortune accorded to him his full deserts. 
| Nobody could manage an audience better than 








| 
| 
| 
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Bluff. When there was a row “in front,” in 
consequence of the non-appearance of a favorite 
comedian, incapacitated from playing by inordi- 
nate devotions atthe shrine of Bacchus, Bluff, 
and he alone, could allay the storm. He would 
appear before the curtain, dressed in black from 
head to foot. 


and gallery, with his hat on his heart, he would | 


say, in a tone of deep emotion : 
“Ladies and gentlemen,—lI deplore, as much 
as you resent, the absence of Mr. to-night. 





Were it attributable to the usual cause, the ab- | 


sentee should this moment be struck from the 
roll of my corps dramatique. 
able to state that he was at this moment watch- 


ing by the sick bed of an aged mother, whose 
moments in this world are numbered (white | 
handkerchief to the eyes), I am sure—ladies and | 


gentlemen (broken utterance)—that your ex- 
pressions of blame would be changed into those 
of sympathy.” And amidst tremendous ap- 
plause and cheers, Mr. Bluff would withdraw, 
and the performance would go on, witha “stock” 
in the part of the erratic star. 

Bluff got dp a piece once on a time, called the 
“Battle of Bunker Hill.” It was such a shock- 
ing mass of stuff, that the crowded audiences, 
attracted by the novelty, hissed heartily, and the 
curtain fell ina regular row. The poor “author” 
shuddered at the wings at the utter condemna- 
tion of his play. ‘“ You are a fool,” said the 
oracular Bluff. ‘“ Wait.” Seizing an American 
flag anda cutlass, and in the costume of a pa 
triot soldier, which he had worn during the 
piece, he presented himself at the footlights. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,—I beg to return you 
thanks for the kind applause which you have be- 
stowed on the brilliant effort of genius I have 
had the honor of presenting to you this evening, 
and to announce that it will be repeated every 
evening of this week.’ Cries of “no! no!” 
hisses, cat-calls, yells, burst from every part of 
the house. “ Ladies and gentlemen,” continued 
Bluff, when there was a lull in the storm, “ when 
I tell you that many of the dresses and proper- 
ties used in this piece actually belonged to men 
who fought and fell at Bunker Hill—that the 
dress in which I now appear before you once 
clothed the limbs of a hero of the Revolution, 
who died at the side of your immortal Warren— 
when I tell you that this cutlass escaped the re- 
laxing hand of a soldier of the times that tried 
men’s souls—that this very flag was used at the 
Battle of New Orleans—I know that your sym- 
pathies will be with me!” Tremendous applause 
followed this “gag.” ‘Ladies and gentlemen,” 
continued the unblushing manager, “I know 
you will join me in the sentiment I am about to 
utter: the immortal memory of George Wash- 
ington!” Three times three cheers! ‘“‘ Ladies 
and gentlemen,—I thank you for your verdict. 
You embolden me to announce the continued 
representation of the ‘ Battle of Bunker Hill!” 

Thunders of applause shook the house, and 
the piece subsequently ran for forty nights. 
Wasn’t our friend Bluff a model manager # 





JEOLIAN HARPS. 

How sweet and suggestive are the notes of an 
olian harp, as the wind plays fitly over its strings ! 
Now it murmurs low and gentle as the whispers 
of love; anon, wild and plaintive, it seems the 
complaining voice of the spirits of the storm. 
In the year 1785, the Abbate Gatoni constructed 
at Comoamost singular xolian harp. He stretch- 
ed fifteen iron wires, of different thicknesses, 
from the top of a tower, about ninety feet in 
height, to his dwelling house, about one hundred 
and fifty paces distant. This giant harp, by its 
mysterious sounds, while the air was calm, indi- 
cated changes in the weather. This was ascrib- 
ed to electric influence. The same phenomenon 
occurred in a similar harp, constructed by Cap- 
tain Haas, of Basle. The effect of the vibration 
of the wires in each of the giant harps, prior to 
changes of the weather, or during storms, is said 
to be quite indescribable. The sounds swelling 
or dying, or combining in the wildest harmonies, 
were sometimes heard for miles around. 





Micut anp Main.—Gordon Cumming, the 
great lion slayer, was telling Rogers, one day, 
how he once came, unarmed, upon a huge lion. 
“Thinking to frighten him, I ran at him with 
all my might,” said the hunter. ‘“ Whereupon,” 
said Rogers, “ he ran away with all his mane, I 
suppose?” “Exactly so,” said Cumming. We 
think this story was coming it rather strong. 





Scroor Boy Lirerature.—In 1750, a gal- 
lows and whipping post stood near Porter’s tav- 
ern, at Cambridge, in Massachusetts, which gave 
rise to the subjoined couplet, intended to carica- 
ture the times : 


“ Cambridge is a famous town, 
Both for wit and knowledge; 
Some they whip, and some they hang, 
And some they send to college.” 


ees 


Gorne cr.—Dr. Root, of St. Louis, has sold 


| a piece of property at St. Paul, Minnesota, for 


$24,875, which a few years ago cost him only 
$600. 


bravely on.” 
——-__———¢- ee >— 


| 
Scvecess in Sups.—The washerwomen of | 


Virgin’s Bay, Nicaragua, make one hundred 
and fifty dollars a month each. This must make 
them feel so ’appy (soapy)! 





Too uvcu Beer —While two Germans were | 
scuffling in a brewery at Williamsburg, L. L., | 


one of them fell into a vat of hot liquor and 
was badly scalded. 


+r 





Tue Dirrerexce —A philanthropist is dis- | 


tinguished by his love for the species; a miser 
by his love for the specie. 


lead some years, and so° 


Profoundly bowing to pit, boxes | 


Bat should I be | 


“Now by St. Paul! the work goes | 


| 


| 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 

A few copies of Dr. Warren's description of 
the skeleton of the mastodon are for sale 

A planter in New Orleans gave a circus-rider 
$100—he liked his performance so well 

Mr. John A. Washington has announced that 
Mount Vernon is not for sale. 

Forty eight clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land are converted Hebrews. 

The “spirits” are just beginning to describe 
the loss of the Pacifie steamer. 

The Messrs. Bohtlingk of Liverpool! have re- 
cently failed. Phoebus! what a name! 

Boston, just now, is completely overran with 
itinerant organ-grinders. 

An anonymous defrauder of the revenue lately 
restored $800 to our collector. 

The rose of Florida, the most beautiful of 
| flowers, emits no fragrance. 


| Hayti, is a very bad darkey. 


water-buckets on an incipient fire. 

An Indian at Buffalo, named Smith, recently 
ran five miles in nineteen minutes. 

Godard, with his wife and three friends, lately 
went up ia a balloon at Havana, 

A death in Charlestown was lately reported as 
caused by “ Dezeas on the Brane.” 

A steam propeller is to ply between New York 
city and Nantucket. 

An international fair is to be held at Buffalo 
in September next. 

St. Simonton, C. G. H., is a great resort for 
turtles. What a place for aldermen! 

A priest in Paris has been preaching against 
the extravagance of ladies in dress. 

The Adriatic (Collins steamer) is larger than 
the Persia of Cunard’s line. 

A London pedier exhibits this sign: 
suth furever—hot ’taties.”’ 

It is said that military men never blush— 
blushing isn’t in the articles of war. 

Weak-minded men are obstinate; those of 
a robust intellect, firm. 
| Bravery is misunderstood ; few men are brave 
| enough not to fight a duel. 

Swift declared he was too proud to be vain. 
The distinction is a nice one. 

The Naiads are said to have been the first peo- 
ple who said nay. 

Where did dentists originally come from ? 
Tuscany, of course. 

If the age of women was known by their teeth, 
they would not display them. 


“ Kos- 





CHINESE TAILS. F 

The tails worn by the inhabitants of the “Cen- 
tral Flower-Land ” are a badge of servitude. On 
the subjugation of China by the Tartars, an edict 
was issued requiring the whole nation to shave 
the front of the head, and to plait the residue of 
the hair into a tail, the length and size of which 
is considered in China a great mark of masculine 
beauty—in consequence of which great quanti- 
ties of false hair are worked up into the natural 
hair, the ends being finished off with black silk 
cord. Their Chinese rebels cut their hair short, 
and the moment they make a recruit to their 
ranks employ the shears upon him. They are 
thus sure of their fidelity ; for the absence of the 
tail is a proof positive of rebellion. To the low- 
er orders it isa useful ornament. A traveller 
relates that on one occasion he saw a Chinaman 
flogging his pig along with it ; while, on another, 
the servant was dusting the table; and when 
their belligerent propensities are excited—which 
is not often,—they will twist each other’s tails 
round their hands, pulling with all their strength, 
and enduring the most horrible torture, till one 
or the other cries “Hold, enough!” In San 
Francisco, when the naughty boys of that golden 
city get hold of a party of unfortunate China- 
men, obfuscated with opium, they tie all their 
tails together in a hard knot, and then throwing 
a bunch of fire crackers into their midst, amuse 
themselves with their frantic and impotent strug- 
gles to get free. “ Pretty wicious that!” as Mr. 
Squeers says; but boys will be boys. 





Pienty or Coau.—Professor Hitchcock, in 
a recent lecture at Chicago on “ Geology,” states 
that coal deposits on the northern half of the 
continent, embrace an area of 225,000 miles, 


coal. It is estimated that one cubic mile will 
last a thousand years for all purposes for which 
it is likely to be wanted ; and consequently, we 
have a supply of fuel in the earth for the next 
eleven hundred thousand years. So, don’t be 
alarmed! 





Memory.—Feinagle taught a system of arti- 
ficial memory — mnemotechnics. One day a 
friend of Feinagle’s found the waiter in a coffee 
room, laughing heartily. On asking the cause 
of his mirth, the fellow replied, “I can’t help it, 
sir; it’s raining hard, and that ere memory- 
man has gone and forgotten his umbrella!” 
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Descrirtive.—Young Bob Battles was un- 


floundered away in his efforts, and finally said, 
“Jim, you know what it is—it’s an educated 
bellows.” 
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| XTRAVAGANZA XtRaAORDINARY. — Charles 
| X., king of France, was xceedingly xecrated by 
| his people. 
to xpiate his xtravagance was xiled, and xpired 
| in xile. _ —— 
Horariste.—One thousand barrels and four 
, hundred and thirty-two thousand bottles of pa- 

tent medicines are manufectured annually by 
| two establishments in Providence, R. I. 
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Cor. Brace —This gallant officer, who used 
to give away ‘“‘grape,” is now ‘‘in the sugar 
line,” on a plantation at Lafourche 


ee 





i 
| Revieiovs Liperty.—Nearly all the news- 
' papers in Spain—once the most bigoted country 


| in Europe—now go in for religions liberty 


and are capable of yielding 1100 cubic miles of 


| 
We are afraid that Faustin L., the emperor of 


A Newfoundland dog, at Troy, lately emptied | 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


For the present week embraces the following contents: 


“The Texan Cruiser; or, Calypso the Wanderer A 
Tale of the Last War By T Buxcinoame Ross 

* Flowers.”’ verses by Marurin M. Batrot 

** The Bridal Veil,’ a story by Mrs S KE Dawes 

* Sighing for the Sweet Spring Time,’ a poem by Wa- 
LitE Pasor 

* Coquetry versus Cigars,” 
DELL 

* Valentine's Day.”’ lines by Frang Freriove 

‘A Turkish Court of Justice,” an eastern sketch by 
Horace & Stanrrorp 

‘Bread upon the Waters,” a tale by Mo HL. Leer 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Representation of a Temple of a Thousand Images, near 
Miako, in Japan 

View of the Kur-Seal, Weisbaden, Germany 

The Paulinen Brunnen, Langen Swalbach, « celebrated 
mineral spring in Germany. 


View of Ems, Germany, from the Moss House on the 
Baederly 


The Horse Bath, Weisbaden. 
View of the Donkey Review, at the Four Towers, Fms 
Interior of the Brunnen Neider Seltzer. 


A large two page delineation of California Gold Diggers, 
& very effective view of actual life at the mines 


Portrait of James Oakes, Esq 

An East-Indian representation of S hing for Rebels 

A fine, large representation of scenes in Shakespeare's 
celebrated play of Midsummer Night's Dream 


*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 


a tale by Susan H Brats- 





| in the United States, at six cents a copy 











| ers taken in, 


He was xpatriated for his xcesses, | 
| 


| trical indentations '” 


; ‘ | rocks ¢ 
dertaking to describe to another boy the common | 


musical instrument calJed the ‘‘ accordion.”’ He | 


(> One copy of Tux Fa, and one copy of the Picto- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $4 00 per annum 
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Foreign Items. 





In Southern Russia, 100,000 persons have died 
of typhus fever. 

It is stated that the conscription in France for 
the next year will amount to 140,000 men. 

The annual consumption of eggs in Paris alone 
is 175,000,000, of the value of 7,724,256 francs. 

The Joint British, French and Sardinian Sub- 
marine Telegraph line, when completed, will be 
12,000 miles long. 

King Oscar, it is said, intends to lay claim be- 
fore the Paris Congress, to the Aland Isles, as 
belonging of right to Sweden. 

_ At a book sale in Paris a short time ago, a cu- 
rious edition of Voltaire, containing not less than 
12,860 illustrations, was sold for $1115. 

Ali Pacha, the Turkish Plenipotentiary, is said 
to express openly his sympathy with the cause 
of the Poles and Hungarians. 

Denmark is said to have proposed to the mar- 
itime States to abolish the Sound Dues for an 
indemnification of 35,000,000 of rix dollars— 
about £4,000,000. 

Accounts from Manilla state that bands of 
brigands were scouring the country, and spread- 
ing liary procl gainst the Span- 
ish government. 

The Russians are sending troops to Finland, 
concentrating a force round St. Petersburg, and 
strengthening the barriers round Cronstadt, so 
as to close up the entrance. 

A half yearly meeting of the Bank of Eng- 
land stock-holders declared a dividend of ten 
per cent. per annum, free of tax, the profits of 
the half year being £700,000 sterling. 

Advices from Rome state that the Rev. Dr. 
Oldham, of the University of Oxford, has abjur- 
ed Protestantism, and connected himself with 
the Roman Catholic communion. 


tions 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


No wisdom like silence. 

It takes a lifetime to learn how to live. 

Religion is the best armor, but the worst cloak. 

He is above his ies who d their 
injuries. 

Knowledge, if neglected, is poison. Food, if 
undigested, is poison. 

A lic, though it be killed and dead, can sting 
sometimes—like a dead wasp. 

Moderation is the silken string running through 
the pearl-chain of all virtues. 7 

Right and duty are like two palm trees, which 
bear fruit only when growing side by side. 

We are only interested in others in proportion 
to the interest we take in ourselves, and look for 
in consequence from them. 

Let your expenses be such as to leave a bal- 
ance in your pocket. Ready money is « friend 
in need. 

Every woman is, or ought to be, more or less 
a child of beauty, and her occupations should 
not degrade her into a drudge. 

Sin is never at a stay; if we do not retreat 
from it, we’shall advance in it; and the farther 
on we go, the more we have to come back. 

It goes a great way toward making a man 
faithful to let him understand that you think him 
so; and he that does but suspect that I will de- 
ceive him, gives me a kind of right to cozen him. 

When a person of feeling and discernment 
reads a book, and it excites in him elevated 
thoughts, he may be sure the work is good, and 
he needs no other mode of proving it. 

The words of a language are like the pieces 
of a child’s dissected picture; and eloquence, 
and poetry, and philosophy are the pictures 
made by putting them together; but somehow, 
it is hard to fit the words into their proper places. 











Joker’s Budget. 


Why is G like the sun? 
centre of light. 

What utility is there in killing hogs, if they 
are cured directly afterwards ? 

“T’ll give you a poke in the eye,”’ as the thread 
said to the needle. 

When tired, and your patience is worn com- 
pletely threadbare, then—“ darn ”’ it. 

Why is the Boston almshouse like Nahant 
Because there is a surge-on there. 

“‘ Have you read my /astspeech "” said a prosy 
M. C. toa friend. “I hope so,” was the satis- 
factory reply. 

A sign in Ann Street, Boston, reads, “ Lody- 
” We guess there is no deception 
about that “shingle.” 





Becanse it is the 


It is a bad sign when a preacher trier to drive 
his logic by thumping the desk violently with 
his clenched hand. His arguments are so-/ist ical. 

A New York mathematician says, if the chalk 
mines of England should ever become exhaust- 
ed, the price of Orange county milk would ad- 
vance to twenty cents a quart. 

Gentleman from the interior, totally unac- 
quainted with the daguerrean art: ‘ Look a’ 
here, mister, couldn’t ye just throw in a pair of 
moustaches! I’m going to raise some in the 


A manager was recently solicited to make his 
seats more comfortable. “ People sleep half the 
time now during a performance; it wont do to 
make them more easy, or they would sleep ail 
the time.” 

A learned young lady one evening, lately, as- 
tonished the company by asking for the loan of a 
“diminutive, argenteous, truncated cone, convex 
on its summit, and semiperforated with symme- 
She wanted a thimble 
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Quill and Scissors. 








In Chambers’ Journal we find allusion m 
to a process described by Dr. Robert 
nent Scotch surgeon, for cauterizi 


ne 





og the dental 
nerve and stopping teeth without pain, by means 
of & wire apphed to the pauent’s tooth perfectly 
cold, and afterwards instantancously heated to. 
the required degree by a small electric battery 
The mode has been practised with good success 

Mary Howitt, in the Athenwum, states that 
she has received information from a Swedish 
gentleman, Mr. Charles E. Sodling, living in 
Brazil, that would lead to the supposition of 
there being traces of ancient Scandinavians in 
South America before the days of Columbus 
and the Spanish and Portuguese invaders. 

Mr. MeScarlett, of Noble county, Indiana, 
living near Wolf Lake, recently, while ascer 
taining if his rifle was loaded, pat his foot on 


| the hammer to give vent to the wind, and his 





mouth to the muzzle; in this situation his foot 
slipped, and the gun fired through his head. 

Jenny Lind is engaged to sing for both the old 
and new philharmonic societies in Louden. She 
recently gave a concert for the benefit: of the 
Nightingale Fund, which yielded the large sum 
of £1872 (about $9000). The tickets were one 
guinea each. 

The government of France, and of some other 
continental States, have so successfully bred 
fishes that their artificial propagation has ceased 
to be an experiment; and al! the streams of 
Scotland and Ireland have been replenished with 
salmon. 

Real estate in Louisville, Ky., is very low just 
now. A block of eight two-story dwelling houses, 
brick, with lots eighteen feet front and one han- 
dred deep, were lately sold at from $700 to $825, 
cash—less than the houses could be put up for. 

Much indignation is expressed in New York 
and Brooklyn against the gas companies, in con- 
sequence of their exacting u deposit from their 
customers, varying from $5 to $15, to secure 
them against loss by fraud. 

There are thirteen vessels now building in Es- 
sex. They are mostly to be added to the Glou- 
cester fleet of fishermen. Essex builds more 
fishing vessels than any other towa in the State. 

When Summerfield was on his death-bed, he 
exclaimed, “ O, if I might be raised again, how J 
could preach! 1 could preach as I have never 
preached before ; / have had a look into Eternity.’ 

Rev. Dr. Horace Bushnell, of Hartford, Ct., 
has leave of absence, and a full salary mean- 
while from his church, for a year’s visit to Cali- 
fornia, on account of ill health. 

Louis Napoleon, it is said, will soon pay a visit 
to the island of Corsica, with the object of regen- 
erating the place, and leaving behind monuments 
that will honor his name. 

Shaving occupies, on an average, fifteen min- 
utes. A man who shaves every morning for fifty 
years, thus employs in that labor upwards of 380 
days, twelve hours each. 

Very excellent molasses can be made from 
watermelons by boiling them down one half, and 
treating the same as cane treacle afterward. 
This is true. 

The Milkmen’s Association of Charlestown 
pays annually a@ quarter of a million of dollars for 
milk brought over the Fitchburg Railroad. 

The block formerly known as the Irving House, 
New York, is to have a marble front, and the 
lower rooms are to be altered to stores. 

There are eleven railroads in Wisconsin, the 
length of which when completed will be 695 
miles; 432 miles are now finished. 

Arrangements are being made to build a Fe- 
male Seminary iu connection with the Baptist 
college at Kalamazoo, Mich. 

‘The citizens of Lowell propose placing a chime 
of cleven bells upon St. Anne’s Church, at a 
cost of $4000. 

The revenue of England increased cight mil 
lions sterling in 1855 over 1854, and France four 
millions. 

Galveston, Texas, has 6000 population; San 
Antonio, 7000; Houston, 6000; Brownsville, 
5000. 

Madame Grisi lately appeared before a Pari- 
sian audience, and sadly failed. Her day is 
past. 

The fare from Boston to New York, by the 
several lines, has been raised to five dollars. 

The Chinese are said to divide the human race 
into men, women and Chinese. 

The amount of the Texas debt, as made by 
the late bill, is $7,750,000. 

The Houston Telegraph has reached the ripe 
age of twenty-one years. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Florence have gone to 
Europe. 





Marriages, 


. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Kirk. Mr. William W. Blake 
to Miss Eilen M. Harrod 

By Kev. Mr. Porter, Mr. Gustave Hallberg to Mise Anna 
M. Francis. 

By Kev. Mr. Miner, Mr. James A. Stafford, of Bidde- 
ford, Me , to Mies Laura A. Clement, of Manchester, NH 

By Kev. Mr. Smithett, Mr. Joseph L. Dyer to Miss Abi- 
gail G. Athine, both of Truro 
‘ By Kev Mr. Stone, Mr. John Bunce to Miss Sarah Jane 

omb. 

By Rev Mr Streeter, Mr Daniel O°Connell to Mies Ade- 
laide Withington 

At Charlestown, Mr. George A Kidder, of East Boxton, 
to Miss Charlotte Lewis, of London. GB 

At Holden, by Kev. Mr. Stubbert, Mr. Ezra W. Brint- 
nall to Mies Frances A. Fogg 

At Saugus. Mr, Joseph A Steele of Lynn, to Miss Har 
riet E. Athertcn 

At West Ceipbridge, by Rev. Mr Swain, Mr Lorenzo 
H. Dupee t Pive Abby BE. Teel 

At Lowell, by Kev Mr. Thayer, Mr John L. Baldwin, 
of Dorchester, to Miss Catherine Kearnes 

At Newburyport, by Kev Mr Pike, Mr. Noah B. Chareh 
to Mine Elizabeth J. Cook 

At Plymouth, by Kev Mr. Kimball, Mr. Lewie Burgess 
to Mrs. Catharine Burgess 

At Fall River, by Kev. Mr Porter, Mr George Denton 
to Mise Ann Crighton 

At New Bedford. by Rev. Mr. Taylor, Mr 
Graves to Miss Elizabeth Foster 

At Yarmouth, by Kev Mr. Packard, Capt. William H 
Crowell to Miss Helen T. Matthews 


Deaths. 


In this city. Mr Samuel B. Manning, ©), Widow M 
Ireiand, 72; Mrs. Lacy Nichols 67; Mise Martha T Wat 
kine, 22, Mr Daniel B Sullivan, 27; Widow Elizabeth 
Kupfer, 77, Mise Fanny Costallo, 22; Mre Sarah Hdes 
%, Mr Marcus Howe, 64, Mr John Keene, #&, Mre 
Lydia Spear, Mre Mary A Hail 

At Uhariestown. Mrs Betsey Rockwood. 85; Mise Jane 
Elizabeth Kogg. 25, Mre Kachel Leman. 63 

At Kast Cambridge, Widow Mary Hal). #5 

At Chelsea, Widow Susannah Jenks, &% 

At Brookline, Mr Samuel! Craft. 68 

At Jamaica Plain, Mre EBilisabetn Cowell, 8 

At Meirose. Mre. L. W , wifeof Mr Samue! Howard [1 

At Wrentham. Mr Calvin Fisher, 

At Waltham, Benjamin T Lane. Kaq . 4 

At South Keading, Mr William Pf MeKay, 43 

At Dedham, Mr xHeuben Farrington #1 

At Newburyport. Mrs. Elizabeth, widow of Mr Danie 


Jobn C 
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At Lawrenes. Mre Ellen M Kimball. 24 i 

At Fall Kiver, Mr James Lanergan, #), Mre Elisabeth 
wife of Kev John Howron, 12 

At Worcester, Mr Charies H fampeon 2 
P. Field, 1 

At New Bedford, Mre. Deborah Chase, 7# 

At Pairhaven, Mre Marthe Pickens 4. Mrs. Deborab 
wife of Mr William Webb, 67 

At West Sutton. Mr Amos Waters #2 

At Dartenouth, Widow Elisabeth Howland 


Mr George 


At Halioweli, Me, Mr Wiliam Drew. formerty of 
ingrton. Mare 

At Hilisbore Li, Mr Meek A Paisley 3]; Mr Abie! 
H Abbot 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE TIE. 


BY Z. P. JATCOX. 

O, God alone could forge the link 
That binds my soul to thee; 

Eise 1 could break the magic tie, 
And once again be free. 

I strive—O how I strive to break 
This fetter on my soul; 

As well might I the ternpest hush, 
The boiling sea control. 


What agony around the thought 
That this must ever be, 
Till death with cold and icy hand 
Shall come to set me free! 
Long years have passed since hope’s bright ray 
Filed from my youthful breast; 
And ead has been my young heart since, 
With longings for its rest. 


There is a rest for weary souls, 
A haven that is calm; 

Whuere over all the wounds of life 
Shall flow a healing balm! 

And I must bear with patience here, 
Though ties should bide or break; 

And loose not all the hope of life 

* For any human sake. 


—_—-——_+-s 
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LEAVES 


FROM THE JOURNAL OF A MAIDEN LADY, 








BY SUSAN H. BLAISDELL. 





May 20th, 185-. 

Tne village stage went lumbering along the 
high road. 

“Good morning, cousin,” said a pleasant, 
cheerful voice behind me. 

It was eerly morning, at Hill Farm, and I 
wes busy weeding the strawberry beds, and so 
intent on my employment that I had not heard 
the sound of footsteps in the walk. At the 
sound of the voice, however, I sprang up, and 
beheld Reginald St. Juhn, whom | had imagined 
to be two hundred miles away. Yes, it was 
surely he, himself, with his own fine face and 
handsome, sparkling hazel eyes, and cheery 
tones, that I like so well to hear. 

He took me forthwith in his arms, and gave 
me a kiss, saying guily, “ Well, are you glad to 
see me, cousin?’ 

Now, my beloved father and I were the only 
inmates of Hill Farm—always excepting Katy, 
the dairymaid, and Mrs. Millett, my right-hand 
woman; and, moreover, Reginald St. John was 
always my pet and favorite from boyhsod—so 
of course [ was glad to see him. 

T told him so, and welcomed him with all the 
gladness in the world. My father was in his 
study, writing ; so Reginald said we would not 
disturb him; and while he insisted on helping 
me finish weeding, told me all about the true 
cause of his visit, the journey succeeding, and 
whatever else had anything to do with the sub- 
ject. “ He had come,” he said, “ with my good 
leave, to spend the summer at the farm, and es- 
cape from the general turmoil of the world, to 
this little haven of rest outside. He had not got 
quite disgusted with the world, to be sure; if I 
had,” he said, “my desire to visit you would 
scarcely have been complimentary.” 

And while we talked, half an hour passed 
away; of which I was made aware by the com- 
ing of Katy to warn me that breakfast wouid be 
ready ina few moments. Thereupon, Reginald 
and [ proceeded to the house, where, in the pas- 
sage way, we encountered my father. His sur- 
prise and pleasure at meeting our guest, equatled 
mine ; for my father loves his nephew. Reginald 
is so frank, so handsome, so light-hearted, and 
witha!, so innocent, that one cannot help liking 
him—eyen a stranger; how, then, must it be 
with those who have known him, like us, from 
his birth? 

Our breakfast table was unusually lively. I 
searcely think my father and I cared so much 
ebout eating as about looking at Reginald, and 
talking to him, and realizing the delight of hay- 
ing him thus sit down with us, under our own 
roof, after his long absence. How good it was 
to see him! We shall have a happy time this 
summer. Reginald is the best of company. 

30th.—It is evening.. I have snatched a few 
moments for my journal, which (a surprising 
thing for me) has not been opened for ten days. 
But these ten days have been so pleasantly and 
fully occupied, that I scarcely wonder at the 
omission. We are all employed, from morning 
till night. Reginald is gay, good humored and 
busy, always finding something to do, and enter- 
taining, I opine, fer more than entertained. 
Hill Farm, though always quiet, is always pleas- 
ant, too; now, it is searcely less quiet than usual, 
but it is all the pleasanter that Reginald Str. 
John is a dweller within its walls. Kverything 
seems brighter—more cheery, new that he is 
about the place all the time. I hear his clear 
and musical whistle almost as soon as the dawn 
begins to brighten in the east, down in the gar- 
den; it mingles gaily with the twitter of the 
early birds, and wakes them and me together. 
My father also is an early riser; so I descend 
from my chamber and find them in the porch, or 
the garden, enjoying the fresh morning breeze 
during the hour that precedes the sound of the 
breakfast bell. 

Reginald goes with me to the barn-yard, to 
help me feed my numerous feathered flock ; he 
milks my favorite cow, and drives her to pas- 
ture; which delights Katy, the dairymaid, more 
than she can express. 

“Lor!” she says, “just to see Mr. Reginald 
milking Minna, with them ere white hands cf 
his’n !—and then to see him, an hour arter, a- 
playin’ on the pianny, nobody never’d think he’d 
ever seed the inside of the barn yard !’”’ 

And truly, in the one case, with his linen 
blouse and broad Panama, Reginald looks like 
a handsome young farmer; in the other, with 
this out-of door costume replaced by one more 
suited to the change of occupation, he sings, 


plays or reads to me in the parlor, or in my j 


pleasant little sewing-room, he looks what he is 
—the artist, scholar and gentleman. 

Daring the day, when my father is generally 
busy in the study, Reginald sits with me, or we 
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go and spend an hour in rambling about the | 


woods; or perhaps Reginald takes his fishing 
tackle up to the stream, and brings home some 
fine trout for dinner. He spends a great deal of 
time in painting, taking sketches‘of his subjects 
during our walks together. He says that we 
have very fine views in our neighborhood. I 
ayree with him there. There is nowhere in the 


country more beautiful scenery than about Hill | 


Farm. But Reginald laughingly tells me that, 


however romantic the scenery, there is nothing | 


romuntic—at least, that Ae can tind—in the lives | 


of the dwellers in these pleasant regions. 


sertion, I take possession of his portiolio, and 
draw oat from among the rest several little 
picces, hastily but trathfally sketched ; one, the 
figures in which are those of our minister, a 
young man, tall, slight and graceful, and a fair 
and beautiful girl—his affianced—standing to- 
gether, as Reginald by chance beheld them, un- 
der the shadows of a great elm by the parsonage 
gate; her hand in his, a half smile on her avert- 
ed countenance, while he regards her “ with,” as 
my cousin declares, “the very sunshine of affec- 
tion” in his genile and serious face. 

Another shows a young girl spinning in the 
doorway of a cottage ; her grandmother, a cross 
and imperious dame, seated in the shadow of the 
passage beyond, with her knitting work; and, 
coming up the garden path, a young man, whom 
Bessie, by her uplifted, smiling eyes, and Dame 
Wilton, by her deepening frown, are evidently 
beholding with diverse emotions. 

Another, still, pictures forth a graceful, hand- 
some youth, in the act of dropping a note into 
the hollow of an old oak in a glade of the forest, 
which Reginald and I visited only yesterday ; 
and by the artist’s tell-tale pencil, Harry West’s 
face and Harry West’s secret, are at once re- 
vealed. What pretty maiden, I wonder, will 
come and take that little love letter from its hid- 
ing pluce? I have guessed at Lucy Morris. 
Have a care, Lucy! 

There are more; but these are enough for our 
argument, of which Reginald already acknow- 
Icdges that Ihave the best. There is more ro- 
mance in our village, sir, than you bethought 
yourself of at the instant. 

To return: Reginald sits with me when I 
sew, in the long, warm afternoons, when my 
sewing-room is cool, shady and pleasant; he 
reads to me from his favorite authors, er bring- 
ing his pencils, sketches away at some newly 
commenced picture. My father had suggested 
to me the idea cf appropriating to the use of 
Reginald some room which we can conveniently 
spare, fora painting room. He thinks the one 
opposite his study would be excellent for this 
purpose, and desired me this morning to have it 
prepared for his reception. ‘The work was com- 
menced to day. 

We have had no company, except Reginald, 
lately. Thus we are the most quietly happy 
family in the world. My father always sits with 
us in the evening, and we pass, in conversation, 
or in reading aloud from the journals and mage- 
zines of the day, the hours that elapse between 
supper and the time of retiring. My father is 
apprehensive that Reginald may weary in a little 
while of our somewhat monotonous life. I do 
not know how that may be, but I trust he will 
continue as content and weil pleased with the 
ways and customs of Hill Farm as at present. 

Day before yesterday was the Sabbath. Regi- 
nald accompanied us to church. He said it was 
pleasant to find himself once again within the 
simple white walls of our little country sanctu- 
ary, and to mingle in what he believed to be 
true, heartfelt worship. He listened with pleased 
attention to our minister’s words, and sung once 
again, as he did two or three years ago, with the 
congregation. He likes this old fashioned way 
as well us Ido. “The people here,” he said, 
“praise their Maker with their own lips—not 
through a few hirelings, chosen for that sacred 
purpose on account of the quality and quantity 
of voice, while the congregation below, with 
books in hand, and silent tongues, half of them 
regard the singers in the choir instcad of enter- 
ing heart and soul into the spirit of the hymn, 
which is sung for them by proxy.” 

J agree with him that, though there may be an 
occasional note of discord, it is more beautiful 
to behold the entire congregation join with heart 
and voice in the singing, than to see half a dozen 
standing apart and singing alone. What is the 
music for? To praise God. And because the 
cummon mass may net sing with sufficient cor- 
rectness, the right must be taken from them! 
They must not de allowed to make discord, al- 
though their worship is sincere. 





The choristers 
sing faultlessly; and the more faultlessly, of 
course the mere pleasing is their melody consid- 
ered. But which is the most pleasing to God ? 
the music of the people, or their representatives ? 

June 27th.—The painting room has been fitted 
up,and Reginald spends the greater part of each 
day there. He has taken a fancy to portray my 
quiet features; and as he insists that he can do 
it very well while I sew, and while it will be no 
trouble to me, it will afford a great deal of satis- 
faction to him, I made no objections. I sit from 
one till two every day, and afterwards he leaves 
his work and reads tome. Who reads like Reg- 
inald? It is delightful to listen to him. We 
sing with each other at twilight; he has the 
sweetest voice, almost, that I ever listened to. 
He has, in short, the finest talents—the noblest 
heart that man can possess. A queer thought 
has come into my brain. Where is the happy 
woman he will marry ? 

29th.—We have guests at Hill Farm. Half a 
dozen city friends, passing through the next 
town, en route for R , to spend the summer, 
stopped at the hotel, and were encountered by 
my father, who had business in that direction. 
Nearly all of these people are friends of his; but 
one in particular, an old gentleman, Mr. Cax- 
ton, had been an old college chum, and he had 
not met him for years. So he pressed Mr. Cax- 
ton, and, of course, all his party, to come and 
tarry a while at Hill Farm, in their way, assur- 
ing them of ample accommodations, a hearty 
welcome, an abundance of trout from the brook, 
and of strawberries from the garden, besides 
other recommendations too numerous to note. 








They came yesterday. Mr. Caxton, the gen- 
tleman above mentioned, Mr. Gray and his wife, 
a young married pairs Mrs. Archer, an elegant 


and somewhat haughty Juno, the sister of Mrs. 
Gray, and Mr. Liscom, who had been thé lion 
of M the past season, and who seems espe- 
cially devoted to the fair widow, Mrs. Archer. 
Miss Markham, I think, seems to be at variance 
with him—almost, in fact, to dislike him. She 
avoids him continually; but then she has been 
the acknowledged belle of M——, for two winters, 





| and has, I know, a propensity for coquetry, so 
‘ | 
Wher: upon, to confute Master Regineld’s as- | 








perhaps this dislike of Mr. Liscom is a mere 
freak. 

She is a surpassingly beautiful woman. Hers 
is a rare, proud loveliness of feature—a grace- 
ful, delicate brillianey of expression, and a man- 
ner whose lofty sweetness attracts and fascinates. 
She is universally admired. I admire her my- 
self; but I cannot feel real friendship for her. 
Lovely and charming as she may be, I never 
could like a coquette. 

She reigns like a queen here. She is the star 
of the company. Her will and her opinion are 
deferred to by all, and she bears her honors 
gracefully, with the air of one used to command. 
Reginald had met her once or twice before her 
arrival here. He was introduced to her last 
winter, at the house of Judge Norcross, and, 
like all the other gentlemen, admired her ex- 
ceedingly. She appeared somewhat surprised 
to meet him here; and not displeased, by the 
sudden and charming smile that rested on her 
lips, as she encountered him. 

“Twas not aware, Miss Stanhope,” she said, 
raising her fine eyes to my face as I stood by, 
“that Mr. St. John was a relative of yours. I 
never should have had the slightest *xpectation 
of finding him here.” 

She spoke in a tone as if the relationship gave 
me consequence—the “ yours” slightly empha- 
sized. Iam glad that she esteems Reginald so 
highly, but I am a little dubious as to the degree 
of her regard for me, or for Hill Farm either. I 
suppose I make a tolerably passable hostess, and 
the farm is a commodious and convenient stop- 
ping-place for a few days. She is always ami- 
able, and her manner towards me is gracefully 
polite; but she does not notice me often, My 
father she evidently likes, She likes Reginald, 
also. Icansee that. They sung together last 
night. She is a sweet singer, and plays well. 
Reginald likes her voice. He told her that he 
had not heard a finer one in a long time. 

30th, evening.—It is much cooler this evening 
than it was yesterday ; indeed, it has been cooler 
all dey. Mrs. Archer, Miss Markman, and the 
Messrs. Liscom and Sr. John, rode out this 
morting. The air was quite fresh and pleasant 
after the shower of last night, so that they re- 
mained out for nearly two hours, and came back 
in fine spirits. Miss Markham came near being 
thrown, however, as they approached the house, 
for her horse took fright at some object—a piece 
of white paper, I think—lying in the road be- 
fore him. He reared suddenly, aud his fair 
rider, who was at the moment speaking to Regi- 
nald, with the reins lying loosely in her bands, 
almost lost her seat. But Reginald sprang 
from his saddle, and catching at ‘Tom's bridie, 
quickly brought the creature to his senses and 
his feet, while Miss Markham, with her hand 
resting on his shoulder, dismounted. She was 
very pale; but she laughed and petted Tom 
with that pretty little gloved hand. 

“He was not to blame—he was frightened,” 
she said. ‘ You saved me a fall, however, Mr. 
St. John. I thank you very much.” 

Reginald, too, was pale. I think his alarm 
was equal to Miss Markham’s. His hand trem- 
bled, { couid see, as he threw the reins to the 
stable boy, and offered the lady his arm. 

“ You must not ride Lom again,’’ Miss Mark- 
ham, he said, in a low tone, as they came up the 
steps. 

She smiled and said playfully, and with a 
slight and charming blush, “I obey you, sir.” 

lt is nearly eleven. I left the company down 
stairs, ten minutes ago, to attend to my journal. 
Mr. Caxton, Mr. Gray and my father quietly 
discussing some political question; Mrs. Gray 
asicep in a deep arm-chair in the corner; Miss 
Markham and Reginald chatting together behind 
the lace curtains of the bay window in the libra- 
ry, and Mrs. Archer and Mr. Liscom in the 
garden. 

Hark! they are singing. Ada Gray has now 
waked up, and her husband has deserted _poli- 
tics ; for there are both their voices—swect veices, 
too. Miss Markham and Reginald are singing 
with them. Mrs. Archer and Mr. Liscom are 
approaching the house. I must hasten to join 
the general attraction. 

July Ast, evening.—It has rained all day. Two 
or three of the guests, in their merry search 
about the house for amusement, found their way 
this morning to Reginaid’s painting room—the 
first time it had been opened since last week ; 
for he has been so kind, in helping to entertain 
the company, that he entirely forgot his favorite 
employment. 

Reginald, while the others scattered them- 
selves about the apartment, examining this thing 
and that, seated himself with an air of interest 
at the easel, on which stood my portrait, yet 
unfinished, and commenced painting busily. 
Miss Markham saw what he was occupied with, 
and approaching, stood behiad him, regarding 
his progress. Presently, laying her hand on his 
shoulder, she bent forward; and looking down 
in his upturned face with a soft and playfal 
smile, gently took the brush from him. I was 
examining a book at the further end of the room, 
but I saw what she was about to do. 

“ Reginald,” I said, mentally, “will you let 
her do that?” 

But he saw, too, and hastily, but softly, he 
arrested her hand, as she was almost touching 
the pictured face. 

“No, no,” he said, with smiling kindness; 
“you will spoil it. I would not have it spoiled 
for the world.” 

She laughed, and uttered some gracefal jest; 
but she looked disconcerted. Reginald, evident- 
ly fearing he had offended her, left the easel and 
devoted himself to her the rest of the morning. 
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Much as Reginald likes and admires this 


haughty, yet amiable and fascinating, coquette, 


he will not allow her to spoil the portrait of his 
widow of thirty-five, Miss Markham, a graceful 


demure cousin Martha. I Wonder if she ever 


| met with a like spirit of resistance before ? 





| 
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3d, near midnight. —This morning I was enter- 
ing the library door, which was slighily ajar, 
when something which I heard and saw arrested 


me. 
Miss Markham was standing near the bay 
window, and Mr. Liscom—actually Mr. Liscom, 


whom [ had hitherto seen so attentive to the fair | 


widow, Mrs. Archer—standing beside her, with 
her hand in his, and speaking in an earnest, 
pleading, affectionate manner, while her features 
wore a proud, cold look, that seemed little fa- 
vorable to him. 

“Clara!” he said, passionately, “why will 
you not be like yourself? Why will you not be 
merciful to me?” 

“ You are inclined to flatter me, Arthur,” she 
returned, “with the belief that—’”’ 

I had no ambition to be an eavesdropper; the 
moment that astonishment was succeeded by 
reflection, I quietly withdrew, without having 
disturbed them; and the remainder of her words 
were lost to me. I confess that, although it is 
not my affair, I have thought of this scene more 
than once today. What did it indicate ? 

During the afternoon, I was so engaged in the 
culinary department, with Margery and Katy, 
that I saw very little of our guests. At synset 
we went out for a walk. Mr. Liscom seemed 
thoughtful, and scarcely so entertaining as usual, 
but he was attentive as ever to Mrse Archer. He 
scarcely once addressed Miss Markham for some 
time after we went out; and she was as gay, as 
graceful, and brilliant as ever. Reginald, who 
walked beside her, was evidently not insensible 
to the fascination of her influence. Indeed, I 
think he is more pleased with her than he him- 
self believes. 

On the return home, Mr. Liscom, either by 
Management or accident, gained Miss Mark- 
ham’s side. Reginald was lingering with Mrs. 
Gray and her husband. Mr. Liscom kept his 
place by his companion until we reached home 
again. 

Mr. Caxton was beside me. He looked at me 
gravely, yet with laughing eyes, as he saw them. 

“Miss Martha,” he said, “may I beg to in- 
quire how old you are?” 

“Thirty,” L enswered, smiling at his enrious 
manner. 

“Then of course you have got past all that 
foolery.” And he nodded significantly and drily 
towards the pair before us. 2 

I laughed and, 1 believe, colored a little, spite 
of my thirty years. 

“ You consider them as lovers I suppose, sir?” 
I said. 

“ Yes—and no. That is, he is dying for her, 
and she likes him. But she is such a woman of 
the world that she will be sure never to marry 
disadvantageously, if she can help it; and he 1s 
not over-burdened with wealth. Then she is a 
very deuce of a coquette—if I may use the only 
expression which will do her justice—and tikes 
better to see a fish struggle than she does to eat 
it. So much for her!” 

And plain, downright Mr. Caxton dug his 
cane with emphasizing force into the turf as he 
spoke. He does not fancy Miss Markham any 
better than— 

5th, afternoon.—We have been away into the 
very dcpths of the forest to-day, and zre pretty 
weli wearied with the day’s work, for the most 
part. Reginaid, notwithstanding, is as fresh as 
ever, and it only required an half hour's rest to 
make Miss Markham so, also. Some of the 
guests this afternoon are talking of bidding 
adieu to Hiil Farm, and pushing on to R 4 
where they are daily expected. We have used 
our stock of arguments to induce them to re- 
main some time longer with us; but I think it is 
in vain. 

6th, night—What is Fate? Last evening our 
guests had settled that, after remaining one more 
day at Hill Farm, they would conunue their 
route, and made their preparations accordingly. 
frunks and band-boxes were packed, and every- 
thing put in a state of readiness for an early de- 
parture to-morrow, when, as we were walking 
out this afternoon, Miss Markham had the mis- 
fortune to sprain her ankle somewhat severely. 
This accident, which will confine her to a sof 
for some days, precludes the possibility of her 
going to R—— at present; and there is quite a 
debate as to the matter of proceeding. Her 
foot is extremely painful. Iam very sorry for 
her, as we all are. I offered to sit by her this 
evening, while the rest went out to supper, but 
she was unwilling to have me do so. Mr. Lis- 
com approached her before he went out, osten- 
sibly to hand her a book, but really, I believe, to 
whisper to her the earnest sympathy that he 
plainly felt. She looked cold at tirst; then, 
with yielding smiles, and real kindness of man 
ner, she put her hand in his. 

“ Arthur,” she said, in a low tone, “ you think 
too much of me. I tell you that I shall disap- 
point you. Go to Mrs. Archer, and the rest, and 
forget all about me. I do not want even to be 
kind to you—” 

‘* But O, Clara!” he murmured, bending over 
her with passionate tenderness, “ you cannot 
help it! You love me, Clara, spite of your- 





seif.’ 


*‘ Hush!” said she, quietly, “and go, Arthur.” 


J? 








He touched his lips to the graceful hand he | 


held, and was gone. 





I sat with her, and read to 
her, during the temporary absence of the rest. 
Reyinald came in from the table first. 





He drew 
up a chair to the sofa, and seated himself, say- 
ing, with a gentle, serious smile : 

* Weill, how is our fair patient?” 

“Doing very well, I assure you, sir,” she 
answered, smiling too; and her features, which, 
a moment before, had been listless and languid, 
brightened with an indescribably beautiful charm. 
“ ;lave you come to sit with me ?’ she continued. 
“ You are all so good !”’ 

“ [have come to sit with you; yes. 
amuse each other? 


” 


How 


can Ww Shall we read, or 


sing— 
ing 


“ Yes—sing ; sing to me, will you?” she ask- 


and he 


| you take good care of ther 


| ed, with gentle earnestness, laying her fair hand 
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—the hand that Mr. Liscom had kisse! } 
arm. 

I laid down my book and went out Regi- 
nald alone had left the table. Mr. Liscom had 
not been near it. Half an hour afterwards 1 
met him in the garden, where he had beer p 
ing up and down, I suppose, ever since he hit 
the parlor. I wonder what he wou!d 
thought if he had known Mr. Caxton’s opinion 
of Miss Markham * 

Until the others came into the parlor again, 
Reginald sung, in the gathering twilisht, to 
Miss Markham; and when he left the in 
ment, and returned to her side, she thanked hin 
with one of those beautiful, innocent seeming 
smiles. 5 









Mr. Liscom entered, chatting gaily with Mrs, 
Archer. He glanced once towards Clara Mark- 
ham’s sofa. She was toying carelessly with her 
lovely Indian fan, and answering some ques- 
tion of Reginald’s. She did not look up as 
first, but when she did so, Mr. Liscom had turn- 
ed away with a gloomy air. 

It is a pity. He is a sensible man, I think, 
and has many good qualities. He is generous, 
open-hearted ; she is thoroughly worldly. 

7th.—Night again, and our guests all depart- 
ed, with the exception of Miss Markham. ‘They 
hed all prepared to go, and were expected at 
R— to-night, end she insisted on their leaving 
her. She did not desire, she said, to chanve 
their plans, and assured them that her foot 
would be well exough in a few days for her to 
follow them. Meanwhile, she could manage 
very well alone, and, she added, “our fair hos- 
tess, here,” directing one of her bright glances 
at me, “is so kind that I shall not feel the need 
of company, while I will endeaver to give her 
as little trouble as possible.” 

I rose at an earlier hour than usual this morn- 
ing, and after attending to affairs in the kitchen 
and dairy, with Margery and Katy, went out 
into the garden, where | was shortly joined by 
Mr.-Caxton. He saluted me with his customa- 
ry “good morning,” and we gradually fell into 
a conversation which lasted until some of the 
guests appeared. He spoke of their anticipated 
departure, and the subject naturally brought in 
Miss Markham’s name and her accident ; of 
which last he spoke rather carelessly ; more so, 
indeed, than I thought the oc¢asion warranted. 

“Tt was rather a severe one, Mr. Caxton, you 
must allow,” I said. 

“Hum—it don’t hurt her, Miss Martha, half 
as much as your kind heart imagines,” he drily 
returned. 

I Jooked up in his face—a little wonderingly, 
I suppose, for he smiled. 

“Well, what is the matter?” he queried. 

“T want to know,” I said, “why you think 
Miss Markham takes her avcident so coolly.” 

“ Because, my dear lady,” was his blant an- 
swer, “it gives her a few days longer to flirt 
with that handsome young cousin of yours.’’ 

I stood silent and perplexed. I was not sur- 
prised at his words, or the hint they conveyed ; 
for, to say truth, I had been fearful of something 
of this kind. I knew Mr. Caxton to be far- 
sighted, quick-witted and sagacious. 
ion is worth something. 

“ Then you think,” J said, finally, ‘ that there 
is—that Miss Markham, to be plain, is flirting 
with Reginald ”’”” 

“J don’t think it at all—I know it; and, if you 
care to save him the future mortisication of a 
refusal from her—or, perhaps, from being ac- 
cepted for the sake of his money, which is still 
worse (for I have already told you she is a most 
desperate fortune-hunter, as well as a coquette), 
and will take the advice of an old man, who 
isn’t quite a fool—I advise you and your father 
to look out for him.” 

“Dat, my dear sir,” I returned, in real dis- 
tress, “‘ what is to be done?” 

“Done ‘—pack him off tg town with an er- 
rand two weeks long—send him off up country 
on some wild goose chase or other—anythiny in 
short, to get him out of her way, or you'll see 
if he wont be deeper in love than ever Johnny 
Green’s cat was in the well. He has exceilent 

good sense; but that wont save him. So is 
Harry Liscom a sensible fellow, if he woulda’t 
make a donkey of himself by following up that 
woman. But there it is; take an old man’s 
word for it, Miss Martha, and bundle otf your 
cousin forthwith.” 

All this made me uneasy; for I fully believe 
in Mr. Caxton’s predictions; and if I hud my 
way, Reginald should go to Mexico soover than 
marry Miss Markham. 

They were ail ready to start as soon as break- 
fast was over. 


His opin- 





Mr. Liscom came into the par- 
lor, where Miss Markham and 1 were alone. 
He approached the chair, «nd bidding ler good- 
by, bent down to touch her hand, and murmur a 
few almost inaudible words. 





She shock hands 


; with him, and uttered # languidly cheerful good- 


by; seeming annoyed, I thought, at his manner. 
Mi. Caxton immediately entered, to take his 

adicux. 

“1 don’t mean, however,” he said, “to be 


very solermn about it, fur I’m going to stop he 





in ina month, on my way back, to see yo 
ver, But I must thank you sincerely, Miss 





Martha,” he added, “for your hospitality ; you 


may know that I appreciate it, or J shouldn't be 
in such a hurry to come back.” 

“ Harry,” he went on, turning to Mr. Liseom, 
who stood, with folded arms and a grave 





coun 
tenance, by the window, “ what makes yon look 
You are not well I think, my dear 
fellow. I must take youin hand. You, Miss 


Martha, may take care of the other sick on 


so serions ! 






nodded significan 


half understood his 
‘7 


Miss Markham, I believe, 
meaning; forshe colored, as she saw his glance, 
and returned his parting salutations with cold 
courtesy. She likes birn about as wel! as he 
likes her, I suspect. She is conscious that he 
has sense enough to penetrate her shallow char- 
acter, and despise her. 

To-night I have been thinking of all Mr 
Caxton said. I wish we could 


t Reginald 





we 
z 
isthe pretext’? J 


canna tell 





ut this, in so many words; and 


lp, I mast work alone. Reginald 
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long, was busied with. Laying do» 
he drew his portfolio forward, anc 
lip of paper, commenced sketchi: 
pot daring the time, I think, everyt 
subjcet; for when I asked him to le 
the drawing, he slightly started, anc 
He had yp» 
with liclike exactness—features, + 


paper, with a blush 


expression=~as she sat there in 
rlumber, and traced underneath so: 
cal Lines which I did mot step tot 
in tiat I felt myself growing «# little 
incensed, it may be 

“ Let me have this, Reginald,” I 

“Why” he asked, half holding 
“Hone stly, because I desire to t 
answered 

“Well, tear it if you will, coust 
turnin away, quietly, and looking t 

L could not tear itthen., T put ith 
box; but 1 thought of the evident 
Le placed upon it as T continued my 

Later —An hour ago, I was in 





room, at the bureau, looking over 
which I preserve several keepsakes f 
Legicald, passing the door, put bh 
and then entered himeelf. 

“Wheat have you there, cousin! 
coming up to my side. 

1 showed him. I let him exam 
sured relics, one after another, He 
numerous—bracelets, rings, locks o! 
lots, letters, books, ete., without ¢ 
Among the reat, he brought up two 
and opening the cases, regarded 
pleased interest, 
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all your fii¢nds, do these represent 1 
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He sued warmly. “ Yes, indeed 
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Laughing face, and those large, dar 
What a merry, loving lite 
must be.” 

“You don’t know anything abou: 
nuld,” 1 said. “You never could 
Lalf how endearing she is—so trosh 
cont, and pure! She has hardly a re 
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some Hugh, in his cordial way, took both my 
hands in his own, with a gallant salute on hi 


her. He has brought a portfolio of his finest | own behalf. 


ketches to the little table by her arm chair, and 
ining and explaining them to her. 

t.—To-day has been like all other 
zinald chained to Miss Markhatn’s 
side, and she quietly, and, I must think, a little 
triumphantly content at keeping him there. He 
seems to forget everything but her. This after- 






noon, while he was reading to her, she fell asleep | 


in her chair, wearied by the heat, I suppese, and 
by his voice. One hand hung carelessly 
and giacefully over the arm of the chair, and 
the other supported her head, which had slightly 
drooped on one side. Reginald touched my 
dress, to attract my attention to her, whispering 
sofily, “ See, Martha, how lovely she looks !”” 

And, truly, she formed a fitting subject for the 
pencil that lay idly by his side—which he, ere 
long, was busied with. Laying down his book, 
he drew his portfolio forward, and selecting a 
slip of paper, commenced sketching. He for- 
got during the time, I think, everything but his 
subject ; for when I asked him to let me look at 
the drawing, he slightly started, and banded me 
paper, with a blush. He had portrayed her 
with lifelike exactness—features, aititude and 
expression—as she sat there in unconscious 
slumber; and traced underneath some nonsensi- 
eal lines which I did not stop to read through, 
ia that I felt myself growing a little impatient— 
incensed, it may be. 

“ Let me have this, Reginald,” I said. 

“ Why ?” he asked, half holding out his hand 
for it. 

“Honestly, because I desire to tear it up,” I 
answered. 

“Well, tear itif you will, cousin,” he said, 
turning away, quietly, and locking rather hurt. 

l could not tear it then. I put itin my work- 
box; but I thought of the evident value which 
Le placed upon it as I continued my sewing. 

Later—An hour ago, I was in my sewing- 
room, at the bureau, looking over a drawer in 
which I — several keepsakes from friends. 
Reyisald, passing the door, put his head in, 
end thes entered himself. 

“What have you there, cousin?” he asked, 
, up to my side. 
owed him. I let him examine my trea- 
sured relics, one after another. He found them 
numcerous—bracelets, rings, locks of hair, ring- 
lots, letters, books, ete., without end, almost. 
Among the rest, he brought up two miniatures, 
and opening the cases, regarded them with 
pleased interest. 

** Martha,” he said, after a while, “who, of 
all your fii¢nds, do these represent ?” 
They vere the likenesses, as I told him, of 
Houyh and Melanie Cameron, two young friends 
of mine, who lived at L——, some thirty miles 
from here. “The originals were at Hill Farm 
last summer,” I said. “ You should keve seen 
them, Reginald.” 

He swiled warmly. “ Yes, indeed ; how beau- 
tiful they are, Martha! He is so handsome, so 
noble- Jovhings and she, with that pretty and 





lulled 





t 











laughing face, and those large, dark, mirthful 


eyes! What a merry, loving little- sprite she 
must be.” 

“You don’t know anything about her, Regi- 
neld,” {£ said. “ You never could guess one 
half how endearing she is—so tresh, and inno- 
cent, and pure! She has hardly a really beauti- 
fui feature, except her eyes, as you may readily 
seo. It is her merry, affectionate disposition, 
her unstained spirit, that make her face seem so 
lovely; and she is hardly sixteen.” 

‘“And her brother, Martha?” 

“He is twenty, I believe—a noble fellow; a 
mere boy, yet a giant in heart and mind.” 

He continued regarding the pictures for some 
moments. ‘ How I should like to see him!” he 
said, at length. 

lth, afternoon.—This morning I was writing a 
letter in my sewing-room, before breakfast, when 
Reginald made his appearance again. Miss 
Markham was not yet up, and for want of occu- 
pation, he said he had come to torment me. He 
sat duwn by my table, and espying the portraits 
of Hugh end Melanie, which were lying there, 
opened them. 2 went on writing. Some fifteen 
miuutes elapsed, when— Martha!’ he exclaim- 
ed, cuddenly, “to whom are you writing ¢” 

“To Melanie Cameron,” I replied, quietly. 

“You are?” He bent over me, and encircled 
ry waist with his arm. “ Martha,” he said, “ tell 
her Reginald St. John sent her this.” And he 
gave me a kiss. 

i laughed, and was about to reply, when a 
posse like that of a footstep and the flutter of 

guments in the passage, startled me. I raised 
ray head and listened. Another sound, like the 
closing of a door. 

“* What is it you are listening for?” he asked. 

“ Wait an instant,” I answered. 

Leaving the room, I went to Miss Markham’s 
door, and opened it. She was sitting by the 
bedside, already dressed. Her face was pale. 

“Good morning,” she said, smiling. ‘I was 
just going to ring the bell, and ask you to help 
me down stairs. 

She could not walk, even when assisted, with- 
out pain. What had made me fancy I heard her 
step—the flutter of her dress in the passage ? 

Haif an hour afterwards, Reginald carried my 
letter to the post-office, in town, and returned 
w.th a supply of newspapers and mayazines for 
Miss Markham. 
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“ Are you surprised to see us so early 7” he 
asked uy smil 





“Surprised ’—yes, and very much pleased. 
When did you get my letter, Melanie ?” 


f-- “ Yesterday morning, Martha; and Hugh in- 


sisted that we should get ready directly to come. 
I was no less delighted to come than he, I be- 
” she added; “ for Iso wanted to see you 
again! Where is Mr. Stanhope, and how does 
he do?” 

Thus conversing, we went up the garden walk 
to the house, while Hugh and James (one of the 


lieve, 


| farm boys) brought in the baggage. I showed 


my young guests their respective apartments, and 

went to talk with Melanie while she was making 
her toilet. But she could not sit still a great 
while ; she wanted to go over the farm and see 


her old favorites, which she had not seen siuce 


| last summer. So we went all over the garden, 
and down into the orchard. Melanie spied out 
the swing under the old apple-tree, where she 
and I used to sit for hours when she was with 
me at Hill Farm. 

“O, Hugh!” she cried, joyfully, “sce the 
swing! Come, Martha and I will get in, and you 
shall push us.” 

So we two took our seats; and so like old 
times it seemed! Melanie enjoyed it like a child. 

“Isn’t it good, cousin ?” she said, laughingly. 

“Good?” echoed Hugh, gaily; “it is capi- 
tal!’ springing lightly up on the seat behind us; 
“so good that I want a little of the fan myse!f;” 
and away we all went together. 

“ Hugh!” cried Melanie, in laughing distress, 
“we are too heavy !—the limb will break !” 

“No, it wont do anything of the kind, my 
dear,” said Hugh. 

“O, it will—it will! Do let me get down!” 

“ Now don’t be foolish, Melanie; and take that 
thing off your head. Why do you wear it? 
Pretty girls have no right to wear sun-bonnets.” 
And drawing it from her head, he sent it flying 
out among the grass. 

In return for which piece of dexterity, Melanie 
quietly removed his cap, saying, “a fair exclange 
is no robbery, Master Hugh,” and placed it upon 
her own head, looking, with her bright cheeks, 
her laughing dark eyes, and the novel head-dress 
set so jauntily upon her glossy brown braids, as 
piqzant and lovely as possible. But the mingled 
air of merriment and confusion, aad her still 
deeper blush, as Reginald appeared just then at 
the gate in the wall, made her look yet prettier. 

“Don’t be frightened,” said I, amused at her 
blushing face; “it is only my cousin. Let us 
get down, and I will introduce you.” 

“No; please don’t, cousin Martha—I’d a little 
rather not, just now. By-end-by we will. Don’t 
stop, for pity’s sake, Hugh!’ And she threw 
down her cap in the grass. 

“Yes, it is really necessary,” he returned, 
with quiet mischief; “for you know we shall 
break down if we don’t—we are so heavy!” 

So, making believe, all the while, that he was 
doing us gn especial act of mercy, he stopped the 
swing. I beckoned to Reginald who came 
across, and introduced the party. Melanie grew 
suddenly serious, and bowed witli becoming 
gravity. Hugh shook hands frankly with Regi- 
nuld, who looked infinitely pleased at meeting 
the originals of the portraits which he had admir- 
ed so much ; and then, the cap and bonnet being 
picked up, and restored to the heads of their 
respective owners, we all adjourned to the house. 
Miss Markham was seated in her arm-chair, as 
usual. She saluted Hugh and Melanie. with 
grace, as I introduced them; but there was a 
kind of indifference—almost a coldness, in her 
manner, especially towards Melanie, that I could 
not help noticing. She did not offer her haud to 
either of them, but leaning back in her chair, 
played with her fan, with downcast eyes. Once, 
however, I saw her raise her glance, in a steady, 
sidelong way, and survey the countenance of 
Melanie, who was talking with Reginald, some 
fifteen minutes after. 

“Did you enjoy your ride, Miss Markham ?” 
Tinguired, presently. 

“Very much indeed,” was her quict answer. 
Reginald regarded her with gentle interest. 

Miss Markham is somewhat fatigued, cousin,” 
he said; “our drive was a rather long one,” and 
rising from his seat, he poured out a glass of water, 
and brought it toher. Withasmile, and a slight 
deepening of color, as she raised her eyes to his, 
she thanked him. The moment he turned away 
again, however, she relapsed into quiet and 
scarcely once entered into our conversation. 

13¢h.—Hugh and Reginald were off this morn- 
ing, up the stream, and brought back a supply of 
silver-shining prey. Hugh thinks Hill Farm is 
a great place. 

One thing puzzles me. Miss Markham to-day 
is quite different from her yesterday’s self. She 
is even more amiable and graceful, if anything, 
than usual. She talks with Melanie with perfect 
friendliness, and seems to like her, as well as 
Hugh. She seems better to-day, too, indeed she 
says she is so. She told Melanie (an excuse, I 
take it, for her coldness), that her foot was very 
painful yesterday afternoon. Heramiable cheer- 
fulness, her graceful, yet subdued gayety, make 
her seem even more beautirul than usual. Regi- 
nald spoke of herto me. “Is she not lovely 
to-day, Martha?” he said. His eyes grew bright 
and tender—his cheek slightly dushed as he 
spoke. My answer was a mere monosyilable. 











I was speaking of Melanie, this afternoon, 





Reginald smiled. “ Your words bring before 


me,” he said, “a busy, broad-faced matron, bust- 


' . . . . 
ling sroand in the kitchen and dairy, scolding 
the servants and rattling the milk-pans. No,no! 


for pity’s sake, let us imagine some more fitting 
sphere for this little delicate, smiling blossom of 
ours. Cousin Martha!’ and he turned to me, 
“T beseech you, never let Melanie marry a 
farmer!" 

Miss Markham bent over the muslin she was 
embroidering and was silent 

Again he said, after awhile, ‘Cousin, did 
you send that—that message I gave you, in your 
letter, the other day *” 

“No,” I answered, quietly, “Idid not. Give 
it yourself, if you want to, or if you can!” 

“No, I dare not,” he said, in a low and some- 

what serious tone, “and I am giad you neglected 
todo it. I should never have forgiven myself 
for my audacity, if you had heeded my fodlish 
words.” 

Looking suddenly up, I saw Miss Markham’s 
eyes fixed on Reginald’s face with an expression 
which I could not define. Asa matter of course, 
she had listened to this conversation between us ; 
but there was something in her eyes that told me 
she not only had heard it, but understood its 
meaning. She dropped her eyes and went on 
working, without having seen that I observed her. 

And now I remembered that sound in the pas- 
sage outside my room; the footstep and the 
closing door. Iam not often mistaken in sounds. 
I believe that Miss Markham heard Reginald’s 
words that day, and that it was her footstep and 
no other that I heard ; whether she was lame or 
not. She has kept Reginald all the evening. I 
confess my uneasiness. I belicve, as Mr. Cax- 
ton said, that she would eventually win him. I 
wish he were away. They have been thrown 
continually in each other’s society since the day 
of her arrival here; and she is so beautiful—it is 
no wonder if he fall in love with her. I wish it 
were mine to say, “ Reginald never shall marry 
Miss Markham!” To-night he sat by her, sing- 
ing. My father, who generally sees people just 
as they seem, and judges Miss Markham as Reg- 
inald does, by her beautiful exterior, said to me, 
as he nodded smilingly towards them; “my 
dear, I should not wonder if all this ended in a 
wedding.” I feel exceedingly comfortable to-night. 

15th.—This morning I sent Reginald over to 
the post-office, in town, with Mclanie. They 
brought back several letters and among the rest, 
ene directed to Miss Markham and post-marked 
R . “Itis Liscom’s hand writing,” said 
Reginald to me, rather shortly, as he gave it to 
me for her. I carried itinto the parlor, where 
she sat and left it. I went in again shortly after 
and Reginald followed me. Miss Markhem 
looked up hastily as we entered, and crashing 
in her hand the letter she had been reading, turn- 
ed aside. But Reginald, as well as i. saw the 
traces of tears on her cheek. He locked at her 
a moment, paced the room up aud down, aod 
then going out again, called Melunie. I suw 
them going down the meadow toyzether an in- 
stant after. Miss Markham saw them, wo, 
her half-veiled eyes flashed. Then she seemed 
to fall into a reverie. 








o 
“Miss Stanhope,” she said, presently, “will 


you let me have writing materials ?” 

I set before her my desk, blotting-book, etc., 
and left the room. She wrote two or three let- 
ters, as I saw when I returned ar: hour after; for 
they were lying, folded and scaled, on the table. 
Afier dinner, she smilingly asked Reginald, who 
had been silent—almost moody—during the re 
past, if he would be kind enough to drive over to 
town in the atterncon, to the post-oflice with her. 
He hamessed Alex immediately, and she pre- 
pared to go. She leaned on his arm for support, 
as far as the gate, declining my aid on the other 
side. She looked up iv his face, as she reached 
theend of the garden path, saying, in a sweet, 
sad voice, You see my foot is almost well, my 
kind fiiead. Ishall be able to leave you in a 
few days.” 

He looked down at her a moment with an ear- 
nest almost troubled air, and then suddenly and 
gently pressed her hand to his lips. 

He satin the parlor with her after they ceme 
back, till twilight; Melanie and lio the bay win- 
dow at a litile distance from them, and Mugh at 
the piano. Soit wastill tea-time. This evening 
Hugh stayed in the library with my father, Regi 
nald with Miss Markham in the parlor, and 
M.-tanie and I in the broad, fali moonlight, at 
the hall door. Melanie, with her arm about me, 
and her soft cheek pressing mine, sang a beauti- 
ful hymn; so beautiful that ic made the moon- 
light scene about us almost an Eden. 

Once Reginald came our to us, and stood 
there in silence. His features wore a look of 
melancholy. He laid his hand, presently, on my 
dear child’s head: “ What a happy little thing 
you are, Melanie!’ he said, softly. He lingered 
a moment thus, and then went back with a slow 
step. Melanie raised her head. “ Whatails him?! 
Poor Regiaald!”’ she said, ina tone of gentle 
picy. I did not answer, but, with a suddeu im- 
pulse, I bent my head and pressed my lips to 
hers. And she kissed me back again with loving 
tenderness. Melanie did not koow it, but I had 
kissed her for Reginald. 

ih, twili ight. —Miss Markham is going to 
B to-morrow morning. I do not know 
why it is so, but her going away does not give 





me half the relicf I thought it would, two days 
ago. Iam uneasy. Reginald scems so happy. 

Later—I know, now. * Reginald is going to 
ed to Miss Markham. He came to me 





be mar 





her silent sympathy, her soft caresses, even 
tears, told how much she pitied me. 


I do not know how the day 





remember. But evening came, an 
came too. He kissed me with hee 
ness as he entered, but his caress did 


me. I knew that it was half che ove 





his tenderness for Aer. 

We were all silent. This one yreat shadow 
hung over all. Only Reginald saw the sun- 
gilded side. 


He 





nd I were in the parlor towards the close 


| of the evening. Haugh and Melanie were in the 


moonlit-garden, my father was in his library. 


Reginald had been sitting by my side, with my 


| hand in his, telling mea thousand things of his 


own happiness. In the excitement of that hap- 
piness, he could not see how unhappy I was 
He told me ell his hopes, and plans, and ex- 
pectations—confided them to me in the first 
hours of this new-born delight of his For he 
must unburden his heart to some one, he said, 
and to whom, if not tome, his cousin Martha, 
who had been his guardian, his friend, almost his 
mother, from boyhood ? 

He told me all, as I have said, and then we 
sat there in silence for along time. It seemsa 
strange thing to me, I can he 
those moments of silence were the only barricr 
—a mere chain of light—a fow falling, sliding 
sands, between hope and despair! 

He put out his hand and touched my desk 
which was on the table beside him. For he sat 
where she had sat writing, the night before. 

“ How came this here, cousin?’ he said, see- 
ing it out of its usual place, which was in my 
sewillg-room. 

“Have you forgotten, Reginald,” I asked, 
“that Miss Markham used it iast night?” 

“True, true; [had forgotten. Let me Icok 
at it, will you, cousin? I want to sce what 
pretty love-letters -you have got treasured up 
here. You will, wont you? you were always 
indulgent tome. And I shall have somebody 
else to pet me before long.” 

Drawing the desk forward, and placing it on 
his knee, he lifted the cover and commenced 
turning over the papers it contained. “ Whatis 
this ?”” he asked, taking up a fragment of blotting- 
paper, which had evidently been used to dry the 
ink on a letter. ‘“ This is careless, Cousin Mar- 
tha! Such things as these tell tales. See, there 
are distinct words. And here—” drawing out 
a portion of a torn lettcr. 

“Do you destroy your letters in this way, 
Cousin Martha?” he asked. “ I hope you never 
tore one of mine that I have written to you. [ 
must see if this is one of them,” and he com- 
~~ reading. 

“T do not tear my letters, Reginald,” I return- 
ed, “ let me see what it is.”’ 

“No, no! Stop a moment, Cousin Martha,” 
he said, as I thought, in a hurried, agitated tone. 

Ile read rapidly. Gradually his brow con- 
tracted with an expression of intense pain. His 
face grew paler than I had ever seen it before. 

“What ails you, Reginald? What is the i 9" 
ter?” I exclaimed, frightened by his manner 

“ Don’t, Martha !—for pity’s sake!” he sai 
a low and vehement tone. “Let me 
this!” and his hand clasped mine with paint., 
almost agonizing force, as he read on. 

Stili he read, and to the end; and then, cast- 
ing the paper from him, with a groan, he rose 
from his seat. 

“ Read it, Martha!” he cried, “read it! It is 
what she was writing last night. Read ! and see 
what a dupe, what a fool, I have been!” 

And while he, in grief, anzer and distress un- 
utterable, left the room, and hastened to shut 
himself in his oxn apartment, I possessed my- 
self of the paper. Without thinking to raise a 
debate about propricty, in my suspense and syin- 
pathy with him, I perused the paper. It was 
only half a sheet, evidently torn hastily and 
crumpled together; evidently discaréed on ac- 
count of a large disfiguring blot near the centre, 
and forgoiten. 

“Tam fortunate, my dear aunt,” it ran, “and 
yet, not quite at case, when I reflect on the 
difference of what is to what might be. And 
nevertheless, I think, with you, that policy is 
worth everything in such affairs as these. I 
became a convert to your mode of teaching, 
long ago, and fully agree with you in every part 
of it. Poverty is by no means a 2 dle thing, 
and even thouyh the best feelings of the heart 
are sacrificed, 1 am persuaded that it is better to 
secure a good parti, than to drag through life in 
indigence, or, at best, with a miserable little in- 
come, oniy just suflicient to support husband 
and wife, merely because one wished to marry 
the object of one’s affections. 

“T have cared for Waiter Liscom more truly 
than I ever have cared, or ever shali care, for any 
other; but I will uot sacrifice my fature comfort 


and position, for the sake of living vaiuve ins 


roalize it 5 Uaat 














cottage ; for although so handsome and s0 ad- 
mired, he has no fortune; therefore I have dis- 
carded him. Of the choice which I have made 
instead, I will say little, but leave you to judge 
for yourself, when you sec Reginsla St. Jolin. 
He has ample wealth; he is handsome, graceful, 





polished and, in short, altogether el Even 





you, excellent murieuse as you are, could not 
but approve my good management.” 

it stragged in 
my breast fur utterance, as 1 fluisied the perusal 


1 cannot describe the feelings tt 








of this most wretched epistle. It was with per- 
fect silence and astonishment at first, that 1 sac 


ruing pale and 





ust, and to 





s of my father, of 





Melanie and nly said that he was not 


ga short excur- 
tha? doubtless 


quite well, and thought of taki 
sion during the morning ; 


, 
he should be better on his return 





As soon as the meal was concluded, 





tome. ‘ Give me that paper, will you, Cousin 





Mar he said, “1 am going to show it to 
her.” 

He kissed me as I grave it to him, and his 
handsome eyes looked sorrowfal Foor Regi 
nald! He lett for R——— in the early train, 
and I canr 
feet joy « 
he had discovered all this, and learned her trae 


ut Suy that a feeling of the most per- 
id not fill my breast, as [ realized that 








character; and t he had gone on that errand. 





Melanie wouad her dear arms round my neck 


as I turacd away from the door. 
“Cousin Martha—darling Cousin Mar ha,’ E 


ngely, “* 


what does ail poor R 
nald? I never saw such a sorrowful face in my 
life!” 


“Nor ever will again, I suspect, my dear,” 


si 





Ww said, co 


I answered, gentiy, “and now don’t distress 
yourself about Reyinald, for I tell you he is the 
happiest man alive!” 

Melanie looked a little incredulous; but she 
has generally the way of believing what Cousin 
Martha says; so in a moment she said, laughing- 
ly: ‘ Well, Ldo think so.’ 

To-night he came home, weary and depressed, 
as one could see; but yet more cheerful than in 
the morning. Meeting me atthe door, he held 
me for a moment in his arms, as he said, in aad, 
bat firm tones : 

“ Cousin Martha, Tama free man. Do you 
know what that means ¢”” 1 

“Listen!” he added, suddenly ; and with 
sad, yet pleased smile, as he held my hand he 
half turned his face in the direction of the sitting- 
room, where Melanie was singing with Hugh, a 
favorite song of his.‘ Listen to the child, Mar- 
tha,” and we followed the words; they were of 
Hugh's composition. 


“ Sunlight from the mount heth flown; 
Left it cold, and chill, and gray ; 
Yet the gloom that veils its head, 
Soon shall pass away! 
And L look, with patient eye, 
Past the clouds that round it lower; 
Waiting for the sunbeams clear. 
‘ Breaking through the shower.’ 


It was the closing verse; and as the strain 
died softly and lingeringly away, he turned sud- 
denly, and with a silent pressure of my hand, 
left me, end ascended to his own room. But he 
came down a little while after, and joined us. He 
had put aside self, for the present. It was best. 





Ife is pacing up and down the room, now, with 
unquiet step, as I write; but he pauses, ever 

i anon, to speak to Hugh and Melanie, who 

together in the moonlight by the door. 

‘eis standing still, now, opposite my desk, 
with folded arms. He is looking at me. 

“ What do you want, my dear boy ?” I ask. 

“T want you to come and talk with me, Cou- 
sin Martha,”—and J go. 

A year later.—I write this onthe day previous 
toa wedding. It is my belicf that few really 
noble hearts are ever broken by sorrow and dis- 
appointment ; and J know that providence helps 
those who try to help themselves. Reginald’s 
shock was a severe one; but he was too sensible 
to give way to it, and allow the discovery of 
Clara Markham’s heartlessness to render him 
wretched for any length of time. He rejoices in 
his escape. 

Miss Markham was married about six monthe 
ago, toa merchant of B——,who failed in business 
only a little while after; by which she was re- 
duced to comparative poverty. Reginald pities 
her. I think itis the best thing that could have 
happened to her; forif there is any real excel- 
lence and worth in her nature, it will show itself 
now. 

Mr. Caxton stopped at Hill Farm again, two 
months after his first visit, bringing Mr. Liscom 
with him. I think the letter has recovered from 
his penchent for Miss Markham. He is engaged 
now to anamiable and beautiful young girl, who, 





I think, will make him a good w Mr. Cax- 
ton laughingly tells me that he cured Liscom 


finely. 

I know what I begun with, but did not finish. 
To morrow is the bridal day of Reginald and 
Melanie. 

child that ever lived, and I am felicitating my- 
self upon the prospect of the great event which 
takes place to morrow. 

But I must close ; for Reginald is at my elbow 
and declares that he will carry me off by main 





Happy pair! Melanic is the dearest 





strongth, if 1 do not leave my “tiresome jour- 
e only knew it contained his life- 
romance! I wonder if he ever will know it? 
He wants to keep me there by the dooran hour 
cr so, I suppose, talking about Melanie. The— 
r » I might as well” 
go. Hear the boycallingme! ‘“ Come, Cousin 
Martha!” 











well, really! I cannot write, s 
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sents, in the most elegant and avallalle 











12ih, evening. —This morning, Reginald took | regurding the thing as it lay in my lap. What This PAPT p 
























min hand. You, Miss Miss Markham out for a drive, in the buggy, Neither she nor Hugh was in the room then. | a little while ago, and ina fever of excitement | a disclosure for Reginald to meet with! i could ie ya he oh aoe 
f the other sick ones,” ! with steady-going old Alex. She cannot walk | “ How do you like her, Reginald ?” { asked. | —happy excitemeni—told me of it. He is to ac- | hardly believe iz, even as my eyes rested on it. = noel Bar a 
ntly at me, “and mind yet, though her foot grows stronger and less “ She is acharming little thing,” he answered, | company her to R to-morrow morning. And gradually, the deepest thankfulness, the with Chisaoe: See paper ta baw y uimstrated 
em!” paifal every day. He was obliged to lift her | with an air of pleased interest. ‘low fiesh and | He wili return in the evening. She has been | most earnest gratitude for this timely discovery Sones ROMEEDES eRe ; 





e, half understood his 
1, as she saw his glance, 
g salutations with cold 


pretty she is in pak artes ass! She looked like | writing letters again this —— and made him | afforded him, miugled with anxiety for, and 


a picture, yesterday, with her brother’ 


} tuto the vehicle. He drove off slowly, and I re- 
| turned to my sewing. I had not been seated come and sit with me until she finished. syinpat 
' 


1 
with him. Poor Reginald I could 








nutes, when the garden gate opened, and | head ; I should like to aha her portrait just im I know it is not right, but I almost hate Miss ar him pacing his room above, moment afr in the eastern or westert 




























































a about as well as he an iustaut after, closed with a clash. Ihad not | that way.’ Markham. moment, for an hour, thinking bitterly, I “per han ver _ t MZ > ana secures was 
“he is conscious that he } heard the stage approach, bat I heard it now, as |  “‘tiow do you like her?” he asked, suddenly, «.—How shall I writet Yesterday morn- | knew, of this fen and terrible awakeni ay ee eee sete 
etrate her shallow char- j it lumbered on, with the erack of the driver’s | turning to Miss Markham. ing Reginald left Hill Farm with Miss Markham, , from his happy Yet it should be glad THRMS:—INVARIABLY F% ADVANCE ae 
| ! 2nd from the open window, I beheid— | “She is, as you say, a very pretty young | lu! R -, I could scarcely Did her good vy, t ‘ t : parent wn a al iV) 4 

n thinking of all Mr. , sc and Melanie, wita their two trauks, | girl,” was the reply. “I like her very much, she | 1 was so ready tocry. But for Reginald’s sake, | + ly : 20 
e could get Reginald = he is sv good tempered. And then she seems to | I comtrolle aie eek nit? pereom sending we +i arr dacnacyat mre at the last 
retext? I canndt tell WwW T hastened out to meet them; Mela- | | be facmed for a model house-keeper. She will , not told } | ©.’ One copy of Tan Fisé OP at Siow, amd one enpy 
in sO many caiaee and lj 3 were about my neck, and her laugh- | make an excellent farmer's wife one of these | I could | “ Apion pe bop gia 

work alone. Reginald 8 es on my lips; and the gay and hand: | days.’ Melanie saw, al ener of Teemunt ane Decanletd Streets 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
“MOTHER, I AM WEARY.” 


BY MRS. 8. BE. DAWES. 


[A correspondent of the Flmira Republican says that in 
a recent trip over the New York and Erie road. an inci- 
dent occurred that touched every beholder’s heart with 
pity A comparatively young lady, dressed in deep 
mourning—her husband having recently died—was trav- | 
elling southward, having in her care and keepinga young | 
daughter of some fix years. The little girl was mild-eyed 
as an autumnal sky, and as delicate as the hyacinth— her 
emaciated fingers as delicate and transparent as the pearls 
of Ceylon. Touchingly beautiful was the affection of her 
heart for the mother, whose solicitude for the daughter's 
comfort was unceasingly manifested. Looking ever and 
anon from the car window, she turned to her mother, 
eaying: ** Mother, [am weary— when shall we get home?” 
After a time she fell into a gentle slumber, and awaking | 
tuddenly a radiant smile overspreading her features, she 
exclaimed, pointing upward: ‘ Mother, there is papa!— 
home at last!’’ and expired. It was yet many a weary 
tuile to the mother’s home; but the angels, pitying the | 
little sufferer, gathered her to the Paradise of Innocence.) | 





‘*O mother, I am weary, I would lean upon thy breast, 
For my head is aching sadly, and I long to be at rest. 
And tell me, are we near? shall we see our home to-day? 
For mother, I am weary, I am weary of the way. 


“T would see it once again, for the skies look brighter | 

there, 
And I fancy I could breathe more freely in its air. 
‘Tis the dearest spot [ know, I love its cherished name, | 
I wonder, mother darling, if it’s looking just the same? 


‘Tt is not hidden now by its summer veil of leaves, 

And looking yonder, mother, do you see it through the 
trees? 

Our journey has been long, and I would cease to roam, 

For mother, I am weary, I am weary for my home. 


** Through the window by my side I've been looking all 
the day, 

And thinking, mother dear, how long we've been away. 

And you look weary too, but rest shall be so sweet, 

When once again at home the absent ones we'll meet.” 


‘*T see it, darling mother, I see your cheering smile, 

And now my weary eyes, I will close them for awhile; 

And fold me closer now, still closer to thy heart, 

For something tells me, mother, that you and I must 
part.” 


The little maiden slept, and o’er her brow of snow 

There gathered in her slumber, a bright, celestial glow, 

And a radiant smile of love o’er her little features stole, 

And through her waking eyes beamed forth her happy 
soul. 


**O mother, he is coming, I see my dear papa! 

He’s wings are like the angels, his face is like a star. 

His holding out his arms, the weary hours are past, 

To a brighter world I'm going, I’ve reached my home at 


rt!” 
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THE CRAZY ENGINEER, 


FROM THE REPORT OF A PRUSSIAN CONDUOTOR. 


BY HORACE B. STANIFORD. 

My train left Danzig in the morning, gener- 
ally at eight o’clock, but once a week we had to 
wait for the arrival of the steamer from Stock- 
holm. It was on the morning of the steamer’s 
arrival that I came down from my hotel and 
found that my engineer had been so seriously in- 
jured that he could not run. Oneof the railway 
carriages had run over him and broken one of 
his legs. I went immediately to the engine 
house to obtain another engineer, for I knew there 
were three or four in reserve there; but I was 
pp I inquired for Westphal, and was 
informed that he had gone to Steegen to see his 
mother. Gondolpho had been sent on to Kon- 
igsberg on that road. But where was Mayne? 
He had leave of absence for two days, and had 
gone, no one knew whither. 

Here was a fix. I heard the puffing of the 
steamer in the Neufahrwasser, and the passen- 
gers would be on hand in fifteen minutes. Iran 
to the guard and asked them if they knew where 
there was an engineer. But they did not. I 4 
then went to the firemen, and asked if any one 
of them felt competent to run the engine to 
Bromberg. Not one of them dared attempt it. 
The distance was nearly one hundred miles. 
What was to be done ? 

The steamer came to her wharf, and those who 
were going on by rail came flocking to the sta- 
tion. They had eaten breakfast on board the 
boat, and were all ready for a fresh start. The 
baggage was checked and registered ; the tickets 
bought; the different carriages pointed out to 
the various classes of passengers, and the pas- 
sengers themselves seated. The train was in 
readiness in the long statian house, and the engine 
was steaming and puffing away impatiently in 
the distant firing-house. 

It was past nine o’clock. 

“Come—why don’t we start?” growled an 
old fat Swede, who had been watching me nar- 
rowly for the last fifteen minutes. 

And upon this there was a general chorus of 
anxious inquiry, which soon settled into down- 
right murmuring. At this juncture, some one 
touched me on the elbow. I turned and saw a 
stranger standing by my side. I expected he 
was going to remonstrate with me for my back- 
wardness. In fact, I began to have strong temp- 
tations to pull off my uniform, for every anxious 
eye was fixed upon the glaring badges which 
marked me as the chief official of the train. 

However—this stranger was a middle-aged 
man, tall and stout, with a face expressive of 
great energy and intelligence. His eye was 
black and brilliant—so brilliant that I could not, 
for the soul of me, gaze steadily into it; and his 
lips, which were very thin, seemed more like 
polished marble than like human flesh. His 
dress was of black throughout, and no: only 
titted with exact nicety, but was scrupulously 
clean and neat. 

“You want an engineer, I understand,’ he 
said, in a low, cautious tone, at the same time | 
gazing quietly about him, as though he wanted | 
no one else to hear what he said. 

“T do,’’I replied. ‘‘ My train is all ready, 
and we have no engineer within twenty miles.” 

“Well, sir—I am going to Bromberg—I 
must go,—and if you can find none other I will 
run the engine for you.” 

“Ha!” I uttered, “‘ are you an engineer?” 

“Tam, sir—one of the oldest in the country; 
and I am now on my way to Berlin to make ar- 
rangements for a great improvement I have in- 
vented in the application of steam to locomotion. 
My name is Martin Kroller. If you wish I will | 
run you as far as Bromberg; and I will show 
you running that is running.” 


a: a | 
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Was I not fortunate? I determined to accept 
the man’s offer at once, and sol told him. He 
received my answer with a nod and smile, and 
then proposed to go and get the engine. I went 
with him to the house, where we found the iron 
horse in charge of the fireman, and all ready for 
the start. Kroller got upon the platform, and I 
followed him. I had never seen a man betray 
such peculiar aptness amid the machinery than 
he did. He let on the steam in an instant, but 
yet with care and judgment, and he backed up to 
the baggage carriage with the most exact nicety. 
I had seen enough to assure me that he was 
thoroughly acquainted with the business, and I 
felt composed once more. I gave the engine up 
to my new man, and then hastened away to the 


office. The word was passed for all passengers | 


to take their seats, and soon afterwards I waved 
my hand to the engineer. There was a puff—a 
groaning of the heavy axletrees—a trembling of 


the building—and the train was in motion. I | 
leaped upon the platform of the guard carriage, | 


and ina few moments more the station house 
was behind us. 


In less than an hour we reached Dirschau, , 


where we took up the passengers that had come 


in on the Konigsberg railway. Here I went for- | 


ward and asked Kroller how he liked the engine. 
He replied that he liked it much. 

“ But,” he added, with a strange sparkling of 
the eyes, “wait until you get my improvement, 
and then you shall see travelling. By the soul 
of the Virgin Mother, sir, I could run an engine 
of my construction to the moon in four-and- 
twenty hours !”” 

Ismiled at what I thought his quaint enthu- 
siasm, and then went back to my station. As 
soon as the Konigsberg passengers were all on 
board, and their baggage-crate attached, we 
started on again. 

As soon as all matters had been attended to 
connected with the new accession of passengers, 
I went into the guard-carriage and sat down. 
An early train from Konigsberg had been through 
two hours before, so we only had one more stop- 
ping-place before reaching Bromberg, and that 
was at Little Oscue, where we took the western 
mail. 

“ How we go!” uttered one of the guard, some 
fifteen minutes after we had left Dirschau. 

“ The new engineer is trying the speed,” I re- 
turned, not yet holding any fear. 

But ere long, I began to be fearful that he was 
running a little too fast. The carriages began 
to sway to and fro, and I could hear the excla- 
mations of fear from the passengers. 

“Good heavens!” cried one of the guard, 
coming in at that moment, “ what is that fellow 
doing? Look, sir, and see how we are going! 
Just look !” 

I looked out at the window and found that we 
were dashing along at a speed never before trav- 
elled on that road. Posts, fences, rocks, and 
trees, flew by in one undistinguishable mass, and 
the carriage now swayed fearfully. I started to 
my feet, and met a passenger on the platform. 
He was one of our chief owners of the road, and 
was just on his way to Berlin. He was pale and 
excited. 

“Sir,” he gasped, “is Martin Kroller on the 
engine ?” 

“Yes,” I told him. 

“Holy Virgin! Didn’t you know him ?” 

“ Know him?” I repeated, somewhat puzzled. 
“What do you mean? He told me his name 
was Kroller, and that he was an engineer. We 
had no one to run the engine, and—” 

“You took him !” interrupted the man. “Good 
heavens, sir, he is as crazy as a.man can be! 
He turned his brain over a new plan for apply- 
ing steam power. I saw him at the station, but 
T did not then recognize him, as I was in a hur- 
ry. Just now one of the passengers told me 
that your engineers were all gone this morning, 
and that you found one who was a stranger to you. 
Then I knew that the man whom I had seen, 
was Martin Kroller! He has escaped from the 
hospital at Stettin. You must get him off some 
how.” 

The whole fearful truth was now open to me. 
The speed of the train was increasing at each 
moment, and I knew that a few miles more per 
hour would surely launch us all into destruction. 
I called to the guard, and then made my way 
forward as quickly as possible. I reached the 
after platform of the tender, and there stood 


off; his long black hair floating wildly in the | 


wind; his shirt unbuttoned at the throat; his 
sleeves rolled up ; with a pistol in his teeth, and 
thus glaring upon the fireman who lay motion- 
less upon the fuel. The furnace was stuffed till 
the very latch of the door was red hot, and the 
whole engine was quivering and swaying as 
though it would shiver in pieces! 

‘‘ Kroller! Kroller!” I cried, at the top of my 
voice. 

The crazy engineer started, and caught the 


face looked! 

“‘Ha! ha! ha!’’ he yelled, demoniacally, 
glaring upon me like a roused lion. “ They 
swore I could not make it! But see! sce! See 
my power! See my new engine! I made it! 
I made it!—and they were jealous of me. I 
made it, and when ’twas done they stole it from 
me! But I’ve found it. For years I’ve been 
wandering in search of my great engine—and 
they swore it was not made! But I’ve found 
it! I knew it when I saw it this morning at 
Danzig—and I was determined to have it. And 
I’ve got it! Ho! ho! ho!—we’re off to the 
moon, I say! By the Virgin Mother we'll be 
in the moon in four-and-twenty hours! 
Down! down, villain! 
you!” 

This last was spoken to the poor fireman who 
at that moment attempted to rise ; and the fright- 
ened man sank back again. 

“Here’s Little Oscue right ahead !” cried one 
of the guard. 

But even as he spoke, the buildings were at 
hand. A sickening sensation settled upon my 
heart, for I supposed we were gone now. 
houses flew by like lightning—I knew if the of- 
ficers here had turned the switch as usual, we 








should be hurled into eternity in one fearful 
crash ! 


officers had scen our speed, and knowing that 


I saw a flash—it was another engine—I | 
closed my eyes—but still we thundered on. The | 


we could not haul up at that distance, they had | 


changed the switch, so that we kept on. 

Bat there was sure death ahead if we did not 
stop. Only fifteen miles ahead was the town of 
Schwetz, on the Vistula, and at the entrance, 


near the bank of the river, was a short curve in | 


the road! At the rate we were now going we 
should be there in a few minutes, for each minute 
carried us over a mile! The shrieks of the pas- 
sengers now arose above the crash of the rails, 
and more terrific than all else, arose the demoniac 
yells of the mad engineer. 

‘« Merciful Heaven!” gasped the guard 
man, “there’s not a moment of time to lose 
Schwetz is close by! If youdare not go, I'll go 
myself! But hold!” he added. “ Let’s shoot 
him !”” 

At that moment a tall, stout German student 
came over to the platform where we stood, and 
he saw that the madman had his heavy pistol 
aimed at us. He grasped a heavy stick of wood 
from the tender, and with a steadiness of nerve 
which I could not bave commanded, he hurled it 
with such force and precision, that he knocked 
the pistol from the maniac’s grasp. I saw the 
movement, and on the instant that the pistol fell 
I sprang forward, and the German followed me. 
I grasped the man bythe arm, but—I should 
have been a mere infant in his mad power had I 
been alone. He would have hurled me from the 
platform, had not the student at that moment 
struck him upon the head with a stick of wood 
which he had caught as he came over the tender. 

Kroller settled down like a dead man, and on 
the next instant, I shut off the steam, and open- 
ed the safety-valve. As the freed steam shrieked 
and howled in its escape, the speed of the train 
began to decrease, and in a few moments more, 
the danger was passed; and as I settled back, 
entirely overcome by the wild emotions that had 
raged within me, we began to turn the curve by 
the river ; and before I was fairly recovered the 
fireman had stopped the train in the station house 
at Schwetz ! 

Martin Kroller, still insensible, was taken from 
the platform, and as we carried him into the 
guard-room, one of the guard recognized him, 
and told us that he had been there about two 
weeks before. 

“ He came,” said the guard, “ and swore that 
an engine, which stood near here, was his. He 
said it was one he had made to go to the moon 
in, and that it had been stolen from him. We 
sent for more help to arrest him, and he fled.” 

“ Well,” I replied, with a shudder, ‘I wish he 
had approached me inthe same way. But he 
was more cautious at Danzig.” 

At Schwetz we found an engineer to run the 
engine to Bromberg; and having taken out the 
western mail, for the next northern train to take 
along, we saw that Kroller would be properly at- 
tended to, and then started on. 

The rest of the trip we run in safety, though 
I could see that the passengers were not wholly 
at ease, and would not be until they were entire- 
ly clear of the railway. A heavy purse was 
made up by them for the German student, and 
he accepted it with much gratitude,—and I was 
glad of it, for the current of their gratitude to 
him may have prevented a far different current 
which might have been poured upon my head for 
having engaged a madman to run a railway 
train. 

But this is not theend. Martin Kroller re- 
mained insensible from the effects of that blow 
upon the head, nearly two weeks, and when he 
recovered from that, he was sound in mind again. 
His insanity was all gone. I saw him about 
three weeks afterwards, but he had no recollec- 
tion of me. He remembered nothing of the past 
year—not even his mad freak on my engine. 

But I remembered it, and I remember it still; 
and people need never fear that I shall ever be 
imposed upon again by a crazy engineer ! 





EXTRAVAGANCE OF TURKISH LADIES. 


Life in the harem would be insupportable were 
it not for the stimulants of luxury and dress; 
and the extravagance of the favorites of the se- 
raglio in particular is proverbial. A correspon- 
dent writing from Constantinople says : “These 


| ladies have at length run up such terrible long 
Z £ 5 | bills, that the Sultan has just caused all the «re t- 
Kroller, upon the engine-board, his hat and coat | 


| prudent conditions to the tickets. 


itors to be called together, and their account. ¢x- 
amined. The charges of the dealers being judg- 
ed too high, as is usual, both in the East and 
elsewhere, the merchants were obliged tu consent 
to a deduction of ten per cent. on their accounts ; 
and this point being satisfactorily settled, the 
Sultan has engaged to pay up the amount (no 
less than fifty-four millions of piasters), in month- 
ly instalments, oat of his private purse. But to 
think of a company of women, secluded from 
the rest of the world, and with nothing beiter to 
do than to run up bills for silks, geuzes, cash- 
meres, jewels, sweetmeats, and cosmetics, to the 





(Written for The Flag of oar Union} 
LORETA. 


BY Kk. W TUCKER, M.D 


The night was der’ and gloomy, 
And the rain was falling fast; 

And my heart was sad and gloomy, 
Recounting of the past— 
Discoursing on the past. 


I took a page from memory 
And read it o'er and o'er, 

And the rearing of that memory 
Made new the scenes of yore— 
Brought back the scenes of yore 


A form rose up before, 
Then sat her by my side; 
Loreta—sure I know you, 
And *: Loreta,”’ she replied, 
* Loreta, by thy side!” 


The gloom then passed away, 
The soul forgot its sighs— 
And truly it was May, 
For May was in those eyea— 
I knew those sparkling eyes. 


Grew then my fancy brighter 
With joy’s all-startling throes, 
For that form was like her 
That gave me once a rose— 
A language speaking rose. 


This was no spectral lady, 
At this late hour my guest, 
But one life-like as may be, 
Was she, and on my breast— 
Did pillow on my breast. 


And the angels from the skies 
Down gazed on our repose, 
With large, flashing eyes 
Did gaze at our repose— 
Love's last and rapt repose! 


Her tender, guileless years 
Did make me love her more; 
And I blest her through my tears, 
Thinking on the years before— 
Thinking of the heretofore. 


The clock has struck—my guest 
Has gone—my dream is o’er, 
And from off my breast 
Loreta evermore! 
And bliss for ev> more. 


But that rose I will remember 
And her who gave it me, 
Still roses in December 
Will come as joys to me— 
Nor sooner come to me! 


Now lonely and more lonely 
Shall years becloud me o'er, 

And thinking on thee only, 
Till a grave is covered o’er— 
Like them is covered o'er! 


a i 
THE VEILED PICTURE. 


A story is told of two artist lovers, both of 
whom sought the hand of a noted painter’s 
daughter. And the question, which of the two 
should possess himself of the prize so earnestly 
coveted by both, having come finally to the fath- 
er, he promised to give his child to the one that 
could paint the best. So each strove for the 
maiden, with the highest skill his genius could 
command. One painted a picture of fruit, and 
displayed it to the father’s inspection in a beau- 
tiful grove, where gay birds sang sweetly among 
the foliage, and all nature rejoiced in the luxu- 
riance of bountiful life. 


Presently the birds’ 


Jester’s Picnic. 


A facetious Scotch friend. who had his lodging In Bala. 
klava, was aroused by the violent ringing of belle and 
general confusion throughout the harbor at the demise of 
the old and the inauguration of the new year Forgetting 
the oceasion, he saliied forth into the dark streets think 





ing there must be a fire somewhere. Soon convinced of 
his mista but ready and anxious as ever (the wh hed 
fellow « bit of fun, carelessly said to an Krinite 








found standing guard 
nel, if a fire should break out here, what 
should you consider it your daty to do first’ 

~ Todade. sir, 1 should think it my first duty to warm 
myself,” was the off hand and witty reply 


Charles Lamb, it is wel! known, was remarkable for his 
mawrarse honte on his first introduction to strangers, and 
he had also a singular faculty, when in the vein for pun 
ning, of throwing a merry con¢eit even into a monosy} 
labie exclamation. On one ovecasion his friend T just 
as he was about to present him toa circle of new faces, 

@exhorted him to a courageous bearing, concluding with 

* Now. wilt promise, Lamb, not to make yourself so 
sheepish as usual?” 

Charles replied, with a rustic air, © 1 wee!” 

“The force of punning can no further go '" 
laughing friend 

* Say you so?" stammered Lamb. 


cried his 
“ Baa 


Theodore Hook, once walking with a friend, passed a 
pastry cook's shop, in the window of which was the usual 
inscription, ** Water Ices and Ice Creams.”’ 

** Dear me.” said Theodore, *‘ what an admirable de- 
scription of the effects of hydrophobia!” 

* How can that be?” said his friend; ‘ what have water 
ices and ice creams to do with hydrophobia?” 

**O,” replied Hook, ‘you do not read it right. I read 
it chus—Water | sees, and | screams.’ 


Ree een 


A French master going on horseback to teach at an 
academy for ladies, was thrown off his horse into a ditch 
When he made his appearance before the mistress, ia or- 
der to apologize for the dirt which besmeared his habili 
meats, he said: 

“Ah, madame, T have fallen in de dish.’ 

Oui, monsieur, 1 see it; you are covered with the 
gravy.” 


Scene in a Parisian Tailor's Store.— Tailor—Your 
clothes, sir. will be sent home this evening 

Gent.—But, my dear sir, you haven't my address, or 
my measure. 

‘aor ~That’s of no consequence, for the perfection of 
my machine renders them useless. Be kind enough to 
give me your baptismal name, and the thing is accom- 
plished. 

The widow of an eminent composer having stated upon 
the tomb of her husband, that ‘* he has left this life, and 
gone to that blessed place where only his music can be 
exceeded,” the mourning relict of a famous pyrotechnist 
adopted the same idea, and caused to be inseribed upon 
the marble slab, * He is gone to that blessed place where 
only his fireworks can be exceeded.” 





A fine Newfoundland dog followed a man into a drug 
store, lately, and there picked up, and was proceeding to 
carry off a large sponge, when the clerk called the man’s 
attention to it. 

“I know,” said the man, “ but it’s no use; I’ve tried 


; all I could to make him honest, but hang the dog, he will 





came down to the canvass of the young painter, | 


and attempted to eat the fruit he had pictured 
there. In his surprise and joy at the young ar- 
tist’s skill, the father declared that no one could 
triumph over that. 

Soon, however, the second lover came with his 
picture, and it was veiled. 

“Take the veil from your painting,” said the 
old man. 

“T leave that to you,” said the young artist 
with simplicity. 

The father of the young and lovely maiden 
then approached the veiled picture, and attempt- 
ed to uncover it. Butimagine his astonishment, 
when, as he attempted to take off the veil, he 
found the veil itse/s tobe a picture! We need 
not say who wes the lucky lover; for if the ar- 
tist, who deceived the birds by skillin painting 
fruit, manifested great powers of art, he who 
could so veil his canvass with the pencil as to de- 
ceive a skilful master, was surely the greatest ar- 


| tist—W. YL Atlas, 


tune of fifty four millions of piasters, equal to | 
| ($4,320,000)!"—New York Mirror. | 
pistol in his hand. Oh! how those great black | 
eyes glared, and how ghastly and frightful the | 


————- + wonem > —_-—- 
A MATRIMONIAL LOTTERY. 


A young lady, residing in the arrondissement 
of Poitiers, France, has conceived the idea of 
putting herself up in a lottery. ‘There are to be 
300 tickets, 1000 frances each, and to the fortu- 
nate winner she will give herseif and the 300,000 
francs as dowry. The lady has attached some 
She will only 
sell them to persons whom she may think will 
suit her, and to ascertain that point, exacts a half 
hour’s conversation with each applicant. ‘There 


, is no limit of age imposed, and more than one 


If you move I'll shoot | 


ticket may be taken by’one person. The lottery 
will be drawn on the 25th of November next, at 
the Mayor’s office of the town where she resides. 
A number of Englishmen have already became 
purchasers, and others are tlocking in from al! 
quarters. —London Examiner. 

ee 

SOCIETY IN ST. PETERSBURGH. 

In no place is fashion so observed asin this 
capital ; this shows how unripe our development 
is; our way of dressing is foreign to us. In 
Europe, people merely dress; we always are in 


' costume, and therefore we are afraid of the 


The | 


sleeves being too large, or the collar being too 
narrow. In Paris, people fear nothing but being 
dressed without taste; in London, they fear 
nothing but catching a cold; in Italy everybody 
goes as he likes. But was one to exhibit the 
lion of the Newsky promenade at St. Peters- 
burgh, those battalions all alike in their fast but- 
toned coats, an Englishman would believe them 


| to be a division of policemen.—Herzen's Siberia. 


INTELLIGENCE OF BIRDS, 


That inferior animals have intelligence distinet 
from that instinct which is common to them and 
to man, is a notion now generally prevalent. An 
interesting illustration of this opinion was relat- 
ed at a meeting of the Literary and Philosophi- 
cal Society of Liverpool. ‘The authority is such 
as to leave no room for question. A pair of 
goldfinches had built their nests on a small 
branch of an olive tree; after hatching their 
brood, the parents perceived that the weight of 
the family was too great for the strength of the 
branch which supported the nest—it had begun 
to yield; the provident parents, with an intelli- 
gence that cannot be resolved into instinct, were 
seen to fasten by means of a small string which 
they procured, the branch which supported their 





nest, to @ stronger and higher branch of the tree , 
—thus redeeming, by an extraordinary effort of | 


reason, the original crror which they had com- 


mitted, and guarding their paternal hopes from | 


the threatened ruin.—Boston Post. 


| titiaetindl 
A VEGETARIAN. 
An English gentleman dining in Paris, at the 


' table d'hote, {public table at the hotel,| wishing 


for some potatoes to cat with his meat, a% he had 
been accustomed to do at home, called to the 
servant, “ Garcon, des pommes de terre, s'il vous 
plait,” (waiter, some poiatoes, it you plense.) 
The dish of potatoes was accordingly brought to 


, him, and taken away when he had helped him 


i self. 


The same request was repeated to the ser- 
vant as each successive course 
served, until the waiter, having become familiar 


of meats was | 


with the order, brought the potatoes without , 
further request; and thinking that if the genilc- ° 


man wished potatoes with one dish he would 
like them with all, continued to bring them to 
him through the whole dinner, dessert and all, 
much to the gentleman’s annoyance, and the 
amusement of all who saw it.— Galignam 
-—- + .oe + - 
ONE SUFFICIENT. 

Rogers relates that he once dined with Curran 
in the public room of the chief inn at Green- 
wich, when he talked ‘a great deal, and, as usual, 
with considerable exaggeration 
something which he would not do on any in- 
ducement, he exclaimed vehemently : ‘ 

“JT had rather be hanged upon twenty gib- 


rets.”” 





} 


Speaking of 


“Don’t you think, sir, that onc would be 


enongh for you!” said a girl, a stranger, who 
was sitting at a table next to them. 

1 wish (says Rogers) you could have seen 
Curran’s face. He was absolutely confounded 
—struck dumb.—Tah- Talk. ~ 


steal.’ And away went man, dog and sponge 


Dentist, looking wise and speaking with a careful ac- 
cent, ** Well, navigator of the seas, which is the tooth you 


wish extracted? Is it a molar. or an incisor?” Jack, 
throwing overboard his quid, and speaking tartly ; ** It is 
in the second tier, starboard side, near the hatches. Bear 


a hand, you landlubber, and heave away, for it is nipping 
my jaw like a sea-turtle.” 


As Professor H. was taking a walk one day in the beau- 
tiful, picturesque environs of Edinburgh, he met one of 
those beiugs usually termed fools, und the professor ac- 
costed him thus: 

‘* How long can a person live without brains?” 

* Odd, T diyna weel ken, sir; but” (seratching his head) 
“how lang have ye lived yersel’, sir?” 


A lady of fashion inscribed on a pane of glass at an inn 
at Staines—‘+ Dear Lord D. has the softest lips of any man 
in England.” Foote coming into the room soon after, 
wrote underneath : 

“Then as like as two chips 
Are his head and his lips.” 


~~ eens 


Dialogue on Spring.—Blanche.—“ 0, is there not, 
dear Emily. something delicious about spring? We shal? 
soon have all the dear iittle birds singing, and the banks 
and the green fields covered with beautiful flowers!" 

Emily.— O, yes; and with it will come all the new 
bonnet shapes from Paris, and the lovely new patterns 
for morning dresses ."’— Punch. 

An aecomplished young American actress, who is a 
great tuvorite wherever she appears, being at a dinner 
table in Boston a few days ago, the servant, putting on 
the fruit and sweetmeats, after the cloth was removed, up- 
set one of the dishes and scattered their contents , 
says our quick-witted friend, ** he haa wasted his sweetness 
on the dessert-table!” 


* See 


enn 


“What!” exclaimed the accomplished and fashionable 
Fitzwiggle to the exquisitely lovely Miss De La Sparrow- 
grass; ‘what would you be, dearest, if | should press the 
stamp of love upon those sealing-wax lips?” 

“1, responded the fairy-like creature, “should be— 
stationery |” 


Sydney Smith said that the usual establishment for an 
elderly landed baby is two wet nurses, two ditto dry, two 
aunts, two physicians, two apothecaries; three female 
friends of the family, unmarried, advanced in life; and 
often, in the nursery, one clergyman, six flatterers. and a 
grandpapa' Less than this would not be decent 


A Western publisher lately gave notice that he intended 
to spend fifty dollars for the purpore of getting up “a 
new head” for his paper. The next day one of his sub- 
seribers dropped him the following note: ‘ Don't do it. 
Better keep the money, and buy ‘anew head’ for the 
editor.” 


A quaint writer of sentences says: “ [ have seen women 
so delicate, that they were afraid to ride for fear of the 
horse running away—afraid to sail, for fear the boat might 
upset— afraid to walk, for fear that the dew might fali— 
but I never saw one afraid to be married!" 

Mesmerists make # great card of fastening a sleeper toa 
chair; but, anys the Sunderland Herald. “Mr George 
Hopper, of the Hanghton-le-Spring and Brittania Tron 
Works, has patented an improvement in railway spikes, 
for fastening the chatr to the sleeper!” 


APPR ARER 
An old gentleman once said, in speaking of bad conse. 
quences of disparity of fortune—especiaily on the wife's 
side in marriage— that when he married. he had twenty 
cents, and his wife twenty-five; and that she was throw- 
ing ont that extra five cents to him ever afterwards 
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A TALE 0} 
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CHAPTER X.—[o0 


Vatmonrt, ashe spoke, ce 
little volume of songs which h 
hand the day that he stole « 
she stood on the cliff, on the 
Herbert who had riven in hi 
He took it up, and as the les 
tremulous touch of his finger 
blank leaf on which with hi 
inseribed his name and Elvie’ 

“You do know it, IT think 
with one of those quiet, anee: 
so cruelly chafe the proud and’ 

“ How came you by it” « 

“The fact of my having it, 
enough, yet I will not deny yc 
of learning the way and me 
place, we read it together on 
spent there a short, delightfu 
sky was darkened, I was ree 
quisite Scotch soig, when We - 
vivid flash of lightning, which 
intimation of the coming te: 
was in my hand, and she could 
the request I did not venture t 
she didn't say ‘Keep it, and 
those beautiful songs the new 
heart,’ the silent eloquence of 
was more expressive than wor 

During this speech, eviden: 
little effort for the oceasion, } 
rapidly turning the leaves of 
with a quick eye those stanzas | 
read to Elvie, and which the a 
etule on her solitude, she ha 
pencil. 

“You seem moved, Mr. B 
mont, as he observed his agit 
manner, 

Ile did not look up, but cont 
leaf after*another, as if he foar: 
or phrase @ould escape his ey 
as he believed, had many tir 
Valmont, afier this last remark 
and still, till every leef in th 
tarned. He then said, reachin, 

“Iwill take my book, Mr 
have finished your examinatior 

“It never again shall be 5 
touch,” said Herbert; and bef 
aware of his intention, he threw 
coals, burning in the grate, and 
them with the heel of his boot. 

“I will have it yet, at least » 
cried Valmont, springing forws 
ing to rescue the burning volu 
with the nervous energy of a 
ful and well-knit frame, excites 
angry passion, pushed him bac 
him as if he had been a child 

The brow of Valmont grew ¢, 
he vainly struggled to free } 
vice like grasp of one, whom | 
mere boy in physical strength, « 
yet when he saw the dark fire 
eyes which looked down into bh 
neath their glance, and his for 
ing passion was changed tw fe 
he had tempted the angerof H 
most—that he was perfeetly in 
judging by what he would hare 
do himeelf in a like situation, 
his life, even, might be in danger 
. When at last, the blaze of ¢ 
for a moment brightened and « 
flickered and died away, lemvir 
log save the leaden-hard ashe 
more than one instance retai 
leaves —leaves which her band 
ed, and which now the liga 
eratter abroad, he almost uncer 
his bold on him, whom be fal 
both « liar and poltroon 

" Be gone, wir,” emid he, pois 

Valmont did not hesitate w 
the anevurteons perminson, te 
in the open doorway, he turned 
which bad been concealed show 
“This has been carefully b 












